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When a Young Man Seeks Advice in choosing a career he will 
often turn to you, the teacher, for counselling. 

To help him make his choice you will advise him to consider these 
important factors, amongst others . . . opportunities for further educa¬ 
tion . . . the chance to get ahead in life ... the prospects of a rewarding, 
respected career. 

You may want to know more about the education, training and 
sound career opportunities the Canadian Army offers the young men 
today. Here, in brief, are some of the promising careers offered: 

Career A — Regular Officer Training Plan 

ROTP — The Regular Officer Training Plan — which applies to all 
three services for the production of officers — offers young men between 
16 and 20 a college education at one of the Canadian Services Colleges 
or at any of 36 selected Canadian Universities or affiliated Colleges in 
all 10 provinces. The plan is financed by the Department of National 
Defence. Cadets are paid during their College term and the summer 
months when training on a full time basis. Provision is also made for 
the necessary expense incurred in College education — uniforms, food, 
lodgings, medical and dental care, tuition, books, instruments, etc. Those 
who qualify achieve the honour of the Queen’s Commission and embark 





on a rewarding and respected career as an officer. Applications must be 
submitted annually before 1st July. 

Career B — Soldier Apprentice Plan 

The Soldier Apprentice Plan offers young men of 16 balanced courses 
of military training, trades apprenticeship and schooling. Depending 
on interest and ability, complete courses are offered in 19 different 
trades. The Soldier Apprentice Plan provides a healthy, stimulating life 
under the steadying influence of careful supervision, and is the stepping 
stone to a fine future. Apprentices draw half pay while 16, full pay at 
17. Minimum educational requirement, Grade 8. 

Career C — Regular Army 3 Year Plan 

Young men of 17 to 40 have the opportunity of joining the Canadian 
Army for 3 exciting years of travel and adventure. During this time 
they will lead a healthy, outdoor life, enjoy the comradeship of enthu¬ 
siastic young men of their own age. They have the chance to learn 
discipline and the handling of men. The training they receive will 
provide them with new and useful skills and prepare them for the 
responsibilities they will meet in civilian life, or in their career in the 
Army if they choose to stay. 

If you would like an Army vocational expert to address your class 
or school, or if you would like an interesting booklet on careers in the 
Canadian Army, please write 

Army Headquarters, Directorate of Manning, Ottawa, Ontario. 
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AD INFINITUM AD NAUSEUM 

The Alberta School Trustees’ Association, through the editc ial 
columns of its journal, has been taking pot shots at Alberta teacf ?rs 
for negotiating agreements under the collective bargaining provis ; >ns 
of The Alberta Labour Act. 

Curious conjecture 

In one of the more recent issues, The Alberta School Tru tee 
finds joy in the decision of the British Columbia Teachers’ Federa Son 
to discontinue its affiliation with organized labour. Sin an interes ;ng 
bit of jumping to wanted conclusions, the editorial takes this to n ian 
that all will be honey and roses between the British Columbia true ees 
and teachers now that the teachers have cast affiliation with lal oui 
aside. If what we hear is true, nothing could be further from the tr th 

Motive suspect 

The Alberta School Trustees’ Association makes no bones a ou 
disliking our rights to collective bargaining under The Alberta Lai ow 
Act. We are just as frank in maintaining that the Act is all that e :ec 
tually guarantees our right to real collective bargaining. In the busi less 
of negotiating agreements, procedure is vital to both employees an( 
employers. To argue that, because teachers have those rights i to 
imperil or destroy public relations between trustees and teachers, eg! 
the question. It is editorial comment of this nature that makes us sus 
picious of the real intent of the ASTA in its attempt to have teac !er: 
specifically excluded from the Act. 

Let's grow up 

We are just naive enough to believe that boards and teacher; cai 
have honest differences in collective bargaining and can resolve t.ien 
or have them resolved by the machinery of The Alberta Labour Ac 
and still get along together. If they can’t—someone needs to grow up 

Meanwhile, we’ll take our chances on attaining professionsiisn 
while using collective bargaining. Any suggestions we have had fron 
the Alberta School Trustees’ Association so far for replacing our presen 
procedures would impair the teachers’ effectiveness at the bargaiainj 
table. And that’s too high a price for public relations. 

SALARY POLICY 

Between now and September, as many as 1,000 Alberta teacher 
will resign from their present teaching posts and accept new position! 
in other districts, divisions, or counties. In the main, this mass shufflf 
is the result of teachers seeking posts offering more salary and bette 
living and working conditions. 
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Cities have competition 

Obviously, school boards which can offer higher salaries and 
b( ter living and working conditions can compete more effectively in 
bi ding for the services of teachers. Traditionally, cities have been 
at e to pick and choose from a long list of applicants, and their rural 
co isins have had to be content to wait for the remainder. But there 
ar indications that this sort of ‘honeymoon’ for the city school systems 
is aver. 


Divisions matching cities 

The biggest attraction of the city systems to most career teachers 
is alary. Urban salary scales have been in the past higher in minimum 
anl much higher in maximum. Too, annual increments have been 
ge erally larger, although a number of the larger cities have in prac- 
tic: discounted previous teaching experience. But the disparity has 
be n decreasing steadily. A number of rural areas, particularly some 
of the more progressive school divisions, have matched and, in one 
cas e surpassed, the better city scales at minimum and at maximum for 
griduate teachers. 

The element of 'break-through' 

Scales like these don’t just happen. They are the product of the 
int raction of aggressive thinking on the part of both boards and 
teachers. They indicate clearly that at least some school boards have 
adi pted a long-range view of the problem of attracting and holding 
competent career teachers. Even more refreshing is the obvious infer- 
em e that there are trustees who think that career teachers should be 
pai l salaries on something close to a competitive basis with occupations 
cal; ing for comparable qualifications and responsibilities. Cumulatively, 
the effect of such policy cannot help but encourage teachers to improve 
their qualifications and to up-grade consistently the quality of instruc¬ 
tion in the classroom. In a time when there never was greater need 
for ‘break-through’ in our thinking of what constitutes adequate pro¬ 
fessional salaries for teachers, actions like this give new hope. 

And 'break-through' is needed 

There is the other side—murky, muddling, and consistently con¬ 
fused agreements which are obviously a sort of minimal compromise 
of teachers’ requests and boards’ initial offers; agreements which 
provide salary scales only slightly up from last year; scales, plainly 
not competitive, but rather vaguely hopeful that maybe they are about 
average and will be just about high enough to get a teacher. Neither 
board nor teacher should be very happy with them, nor can either shirk 
responsibility for their adoption. 

The high school bonus 

Probably the most unsatisfactory type of settlement is that which 
provides an additional bonus to high school teachers. The best studies 
available do not show that there is any definable degree of greater 
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difficulty in teaching any particular grade. Besides, if the subjecti 3 
assumption is accepted, what, then, about the difficulty of teachii .g 
mathematics compared to social studies, English, or any other subje . 
Fundamentally, salary determined by qualifications and experience 3 
the only effective objective method of paying teachers. Teachers, p - 
ticularly, who accept high school differentials in salary agreemer s 
establish precedent they will rue, a caste system they will bewail, a; i 
negate the philosophical basis and flexibility provided by the sing - 
type scale. 

All or some 

It doesn’t take a mathematician to see the reason some sch< 1 
boards advocate and press for a high school bonus. The better sing - 
type agreements effective next September will pay up to $5,000 - $5,6 0 
for a degree teacher at maximum. Agreements providing high sch< 1 
differentials on the average pay not more than $4,500 to a degr e 
teacher teaching in elementary or junior high school and about $4,80 - 
$4,900 to a teacher with the same qualifications teaching hi h 
school. Not only do such agreements pay less—considerably less 0 
elementary teachers—but they don’t even match the single-type sea: is 
in maximum for the allegedly preferred high school teachers. Of cour a, 
the beauty of such settlements from the board’s point of view is tl at 
they cost considerably less. 

A merry-go-round ends nowhere 

High school differentials are indefensible on objective groun s. 
To say that teaching high school is more difficult is subjective opinion; 
there is no research available to prove the assertion. Moreover, e\ :n 
the proponents of this bonus system must admit that, if a different al 
is to be applied, and as we have noted before, the question arises as 
to whether teaching mathematics is as heavy a load as teaching Engli h, 
social studies, or a foreign language. Is a high school teacher doin, a 
more valuable job for the community than an elementary teach r? 
These and a host of related questions describe the morass into which 
such a debate will sink. 

Stand on principle 

No. Teachers without exception can never expect to attaii a 
competitive professional scale unless they hold adamantly to the con¬ 
cept that all levels of a school system have just as equal rights to he 
services of a competent, qualified teacher. The idea that anyone or 
about anyone can teach elementary school goes hand in hand with the 
view that a year or maybe less is enough to train a teacher. The idea 
that in elementary grades the teacher just has reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, is completely contrary to the view that there is just as 
much need for scientific teaching techniques, diagnostic and remedial 
procedures as there is in high school. 

And be able to choose 

A teacher is a teacher. From the outset, in his teacher education 
program, he elects in general the grade area in which he chooses to 
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te >ch. His contribution to society will be no less valuable in Grade I 
or Grade XII. His choice should not be pressured nor a system’s flexi- 
biity constrained by high school bonuses. 

Take a look 

And teachers who are looking for new positions will do well to 
tal e a long, hard look at the policy and attitude towards teachers and 
te; ching as expressed in the agreements under which they will work. 
There are some—although too few—school systems which want to 
attract and to hold good teachers in all their classrooms. 


BON VOYAGE 

Another year is over. Our thanks go to our contributors, and 
pa ticularly to our readers, whose comment and criticism have uplifted 
us, or reminded us of things we did that we shouldn’t have done and 
thi igs that we should have done but didn’t. 

To those who lay down their chalk and pointer to begin the adven- 
tui; of retirement-—may God bless you and give you pleasure. To 
these who continue—happy holiday! See you again next September. 


I otice to Retiring Teachers 

T1 e Board of Administrators, Teachers’ Retirement Fund, wishes to remind 
al retiring teachers that pensions do not begin automatically and that it is 
necessary for them to make application. All teachers, who plan to retire as 
at June 30, 1956, are urged to contact the Board as soon as possible so that 
tha granting of their pensions will not be delayed. Formal application for 
pe ision must be filed in the office before September 1, 1956 (see 9[f]). 
Address all letters to Barnett House, 9929 -103 Street, Edmonton. 

Eric C. Ansley 
Secretary-T reasurer 
Board of Administrators 

By-law No. 1 of 1948 

9. (a) Any teacher who retires from teaching service upon or after attain¬ 
ing the age of sixty years, and who has completed not less than fifteen 
years of pensionable service, shall be paid a normal pension out of the 
Fund upon his written application to the Board. 

(f) Unless otherwise ordered by the Board, a pension shall commence on 
the first day of the month next following the receipt by the Board 
of the application unless salary as a teacher is then currently accruing 
to the applicant in which case it shall commence on the first day of 
the month next following cessation thereof; and shall accrue and be 
paid monthly in equal installments on the last day of each month. 
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Quod Erat Demonstrandum 


HAROLD P. FAWCETT 


I T HAPPENED in October, 1908, and it 
happened in a small school located 
in Middle Sackville, New Brunswick. It 
was there that I saw a “great light”, just 
as powerful and just as transforming as 
was the great light seen by Paul when 
in ancient times he journeyed toward the 
City of Damascus. I was actually “con¬ 
verted”, and I have since been everlast¬ 
ingly grateful to Miss Agnes Murphy, the 
new teacher, whose firm but sympathetic 
leadership produced such a remarkable 
change in the school to which each day 
I had been dragging my reluctant body. 
I was converted from a lad for whom 
school was genuine punishment to a 
student who recognized school as an 
inviting highway to learning. It was no 
ordinary light that produced such a 
remarkable change. 

This little school, so important in the 
development of my limited potentialities, 
is located on the eastern edge of the Tan- 
tramar marshes which border the Bay of 
Fundy, and through which flows the Tan- 
tramar River. Miss Murphy, large in 
body but larger in spirit, talked with us 
about the famous tides of the Tantramar 
concerning which we knew, perhaps, 
even more than she did. Many times we 
had seen these powerful tides sweep over 
the dikes and flood the marshes with the 
turbid, muddy waters from the Bay. She 
led us from this familiar scene to the 
Valley of the Nile where the tides of a 
flooding river were indirectly responsi¬ 
ble for the elementary geometric insights 
needed in establishing the boundaries of 
inundated lands. It was thus that I was 
introduced to demonstrative geometry, 
and in the isosceles triangle I see not 
only the Egyptian level but also the rest¬ 
less, swirling tides of the Tantramar. It 


was in this fascinating domain that I sm 
the great light which converted me i oir 
a rebellious pupil into an exploring sta 
dent. Had Miss Murphy been just an 
other teacher, unsympathetic with tht 
interests of young people, the igh 
would perhaps never have burned, an 
heavily indebted to her ability to tall 
the language of students, and the ittl 
girl who closed her recital of the tw nty 
third Psalm with these unforget abl( 
words, “Surely good Miss Murphy wil 
follow me all the days of my life, tad 
will dwell in the house of the Lord for 
ever”, spoke more accurately than she 
perhaps, realized. 

Out of such a background I devei ipei 
a lasting loyalty -to the teacher wh< hai 
awakened my intellectual life, and 1 ow 
find that it is with considerable r< luct 
ance that I raise a question concemini 
the educational value of a practice t( 
which she attached a large measu e o 
value and which is still common in thi 
teaching of demonstrative geometry 
From Miss Murphy’s viewpoint ther wa 
a sort of magic in the letters “QED . Ni 
proof was complete unless it closed wit! 
the symbol for Quod erat demomtm 
dum meaning, of course, that tha 
“which was to be proved” had actuall 
been proved. The use of this symbol a 
the end of a proof has long been discon 
tinued, but that is a matter of trivial im 
portance. The practice, however, of tell 
ing a student what he must prove in 
given situation, a practice which mad 
the use of QED rather natural, is no 
trivial, and it is this practice concern 
ing which I have serious reservations. 

During the last decade or so there ha 
been an increasing emphasis on the in 
portance of discovery in the teaching o 



m; thematics. Practically every methods 
bok in this field has advised the poten- 
tia teacher that he will reach his highest 
achievement if he develops effective 
mi thods by which he can guide his stu- 
de its to discovery. The heuristic method 
is recognized as a powerful means of 
pr moting discovery, and laboratory prac- 
tic s are recommended. “Teach, don’t 
tel ” is the kind of advice which reflects 
th ! emphasis, but I am presumptuous 
en ugh to state clearly and flatly that 
us al procedures in the teaching of dem¬ 
on trative geometry tend to violate this 
ad ice. The general proposition to be 
pr ved is stated for the student. A figure 
is Irawn, the assumed data are given, 
an the student is told what to prove in 
ter ns of this specific diagram. Until re- 
certly complete proofs were in most 
cat ;s included, and the question might 
we ! be raised as to what was left for the 
stu lent to discover. Even in any so- 
cal ed originals which might be assigned, 
the student is told just what he is to 
prive, and one might wonder why we 
dei rive him of whatever satisfaction 
the ;e may be in closing his proof with 
QE 5. There is some tendency in recent 
tex s to omit complete proofs for certain 
the >rems, and at least two intrepid 
aul lors have actually undertaken to de¬ 
velop texts in demonstrative geometry 
wh ch are to some extent consistent 
wit 1 the well-recognized principle that 
gul ling the student to discovery is im¬ 
portant in learning. Stating the general 
theorem and telling the student what is 
to be proved tends to deprive him of 
valuable learning experiences, and from 
that standpoint alone the continuation of 
such practice can be seriously ques¬ 
tioned. 

An even more serious question, how¬ 
ever, can be raised concerning the cumu¬ 
lative effect on a student who is faced 
with data day after day, either given or 
assumed, and told precisely what con¬ 
clusion he must derive from these data 
or just what it is he must prove. Does not 
such a practice violate the very spirit 
of scientific method? Where in the world 
is this practice found except in the dem¬ 
onstrative geometry classroom and in 
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Dr. Fawcett was ATA guest speaker 
at the Calgary City Convention last 
February. He is a native of New 
Brunswick and a graduate of Mount 
Allison University. Dr. Fawcett is 
professor of education at Ohio State 
University and is currently chairman 
of the department of education. 


countries where thought control is com¬ 
mon? Do we wish to develop a genera¬ 
tion of students skilled in the art of 
using data to prove what someone else 
tells them they must prove? Is that a 
desirable road to travel in man’s con¬ 
tinuing search for truth? Is there any re¬ 
spectable scientific investigator any¬ 
where who will support the practice of 
making prejudgments or of determining 
in advance the conclusions to which in¬ 
quiry must lead? Newspaper reports 
suggest that certain recent investigations 
in Washington were of this type, which 
may mean that the potential transfer in¬ 
herent in the traditional practices of the 
demonstrative geometry classroom was 
in this case so effective that the report of 
the investigators could well have ended 
with the significant symbol QED. 

We have in demonstrative geometry a 
splendid instrument for leading students 
into a growing understanding of the na¬ 
ture of man’s never-ending search for 
truth, and during the last ten years there 
has been good, solid improvement in the 
degree to which this highly desirable out¬ 
come is being achieved. An examination 
of the process by which students are 
guided into an investigation of the valid¬ 
ity of a proposition may lead to still fur¬ 
ther improvement in the achievement of 
this important objective. The following 
comparison between the present proce¬ 
dure and that proposed may be helpful: 

Present procedure 

a A statement of the general proposition 
■ A statement of the “given” or “hy¬ 
pothesis” 

h A statement of what is to be proved or 
the conclusion 





a The actual proof of the already ac¬ 
cepted conclusion 

Proposed procedure 

Statement of general proposition will 
follow the proof. 

a A statement of the “given data” or the 
“assumed data” 

a A statement of the hypothesis or 
hypotheses suggested by these data 
a The testing of each hypothesis lead¬ 
ing to proof or disproof 
a A statement of the general proposition 

Regardless of procedure, a diagram is 
used, of course, whenever possible, and 
the data are expressed as usual in terms 
of this diagram. Between these pro¬ 
cedures there are the following two 
major differences, each of which we will 
briefly consider— 

a the use of the term “hypothesis” as a 
tentative proposition to be tested rath¬ 
er than as the given or assumed data 
a deferring the statement of the general 
proposition until the tentative hy¬ 
pothesis has been tested for proof 
or disproof. 

Although there are at least two recent 
outstanding exceptions, practically all 
geometry textbooks use the term “hy¬ 
pothesis” as synonymous with the given 
data and so define it. The author of a 
textbook, of course, has the privilege of 
defining this term in any way that, in his 
judgment, will best serve his purpose, 
but one might well question whether any 
healthy educational purpose is served 
when in Room 212 where demonstrative 
geometry is taught, “hypothesis” is de¬ 
fined as “the given data” while in Room 
312, where science is taught, “hypothe¬ 
sis” is defined as a tentative generaliza¬ 
tion suggested by the available data 
which more careful investigation may 
either prove or disprove. Quoting from 
an earlier article 1 “it is in this latter 
sense that ‘hypothesis’ is most frequent¬ 
ly used, and the meaning given to this 
term by the teacher of geometry is rarely 

i Harold Fawcett, “Statement of a Hypothesis 
Concerning Proof”, California Journal of Second¬ 
ary Education, Vol. XVI (March, 1941) p. 180. 
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if ever found outside of that partic iar 
field”. The process of formulating hy 
potheses in the study of any pro’ am 
and of checking the validity of thesf hy¬ 
potheses as a basis for still further s dy 
is a process of large importance in he 
search for truth. It is a process en ha- 
sized in the teaching of science, ai it 
is a process to which the teachin of 
geometry can make a significant cc tri 
bution. Why should we not use “1 no 
thesis” in the sense that the scic ist 
uses it and provide our students wit ax 
perience which continually emph; ;e: 
the importance of this process? We ow 
tell the students just what they ust 
prove and precisely what conclu ins 
must be secured from the given ta. 
This is direct experience in provir oi 
attempting to prove prejudgments ind 
prejudgment is just another tern for 
prejudice. Such experience deprive; the 
student of the creative insights v ich 
are associated with his own searc' for 
truth and frequently encourages int lec 
tual dishonesty. Girolamo Saccheri for 
example, writing in 1733, would hi self 
have recognized the great signify nee 
of his brilliant contribution, Euclid ab 
Omni Naevo Vindicatus, had he not eet 
so blinded by his prejudgment or p aju 
dice that Euclid must be “freed of < ery 
fleck”. His erroneous belief that he had 
actually proved the parallel postul; e is 
a good illustration of what can ha pen 
when one is under the compulsit of 
proving a predetermined conclusio 
It should be recognized also tha the 
statements to be proved in the usual pro 
gram always can be proved. At no ime 
does the student have any experier. e in 
checking the validity of a statement chat 
is not consistent with the given dau. Is 
that desirable? Are we not losir g a 
splendid opportunity to help him under- 
stand the process by which tent. dive 
judgments are validated or rejected? Is 
it not just as important to know how to 
disprove a hypothesis as it is to prove 
one? In a courageous and stimulating ad¬ 
dress entitled Values and the Study ol 
Mathematics, delivered at the 1954 
Christmas meeting of The National Coun 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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One Stage Property 

For Hamlet 

A review of A Temperate Dispute 

J. D. McFETRIDGE 


HIS book is a printing of four lectures 

which Miss Neatby had prepared for 
va ious groups interested in education. 
In the Foreword, she lists two purposes 
fo the publication of these lectures: first, 
th t there are certain truths, “which 
m st be repeated again and again in 
te: ms appropriate to certain circumstan¬ 
ce ”, and second, that she is seeking to 
“c :ar away some of the rubbish which is 
al ays accumulating from careless think- 
in and writing”. Having thus with 
nv destly turned her reader in the direc- 
tic l in which he is to be transported in 
th subsequent pages, Miss Neatby shoul- 
de s her rubbish broom and sets out on 
th cleaning job with her reader in tow, 
th owing out the intriguing remark, 
“I le concept of objective rational truth 
is lot outmoded even in the age of rela- 
tiv ty.” 

my expectation the reader may have 
ha i at the prospect of meeting some “ob- 
jeitive rational truth”, is soon dispelled 
as the pages slip by. It is not long until 
Ncrbert Wiener’s definition of Newto¬ 
nian physics is brought forcefully to 
mind. Wiener states in his book, I Was 
t Mathematician, “Newtonian physics 
takes inaccurate observations, gives them 
an accuracy which does not exist, com¬ 
putes the results to which they should 
lead, and then eases off the precision of 
the results on the basis of the inaccuracy 
of the original data.” 1 Perhaps a more 
succinct summary of Dr. Neatby’s book 
would be difficult to find. 

The book is marked by the constant re¬ 
appearance of two obsessions under 
which she seems to labour. She appears 
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fascinated by what she calls, “the pro¬ 
fessional educator”, and like the elderly 
spinster in Cranford, who rolled the ball 
under the bed each night in order to as¬ 
certain if intruders were hidden there, 
Dr. Neatby returns again and again to 
the search for this bogeyman of educa¬ 
tion. The exact nature of this phenomen¬ 
on is left largely to the reader’s imagin¬ 
ation, though she does tell us that he has 
an office in which the only books on dis¬ 
play are a Canadian Who’s Who and a 
telephone directory. We learn further 
that his home (which is well-appointed) 
has for visible printed material only a 
piece of music on the piano and “a few 
shabby books packed away in the cup¬ 
board in the basement”. She makes it 
quite clear that his intellectual standards 
are far below those of the old-fashioned 
“educated” man, and that he avoids Aris¬ 
totle’s ideas simply because this ancient 
Greek is associated with logic. We are 
left to fill in the rest of this portrait for 
ourselves, as the author goes on to tell us 
that, thanks to the laxity of the general 
public, this professional educator (who 
in reality is only a technician skilled in 
the mechanics of estimating the light re¬ 
quirements per square foot of classroom 
floor space) has been given control not 
only of the administration of education 
but of the aims and purposes also. Dr. 
Neatby now calls up her second phenom¬ 
enon to deal with the first. This second 
vagueness is defined as “the much wider 
body of educated people who are presum¬ 
ably better equipped to say what educa¬ 
tion should and can do for the individ¬ 
ual”, or again, “all educated people who 
should and could see to it that the bur¬ 
dens are not left exclusively to educa- 



tors”. This nebulous group is advised to 
tell the professionals to “go and play” 
somewhere else. The continual interjec¬ 
tion of these two ill-defined concepts into 
Miss Neatby’s argument do little to cre¬ 
ate the “objective rational truth” which 
the reader has been promised. Whatever 
their intention throughout the book, they 
have the effect of driving the middle- 
ground teacher into the camp of the so- 
called progressivists. 

Dr. Neatby goes to considerable effort 
to show that the professional educator 
lacks in education. As an example of this 
truth, she chooses the work of a “leading 
Canadian educator” who had published 
an article in The Manitoba Teacher, 
March-April issue, 1954, titled “So Little 
From One Mind”. This educator turns out 
to be A. L. Doucette, who had listed ten 
points which stated his concept of what 
education is. At the conclusion of these 
ten points (which Miss Neatby neatly 
labels as “a new decalogue”), Dr. Dou¬ 
cette suggested that “we proceed accord¬ 
ing to Hegel’s theory of history by find¬ 
ing a happy medium between the wor¬ 
ship of tradition and a naive acceptance 
in education of fads, frills, and fancies”. 2 
On the basis of this statement, Dr. Neat¬ 
by concludes that this educator does not 
know the difference between Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the mean and Hegel’s theory 
of history., She choses to ignore Dr. Dou¬ 
cette’s rather obvious reference to 
Hegel’s theory of the negativity of 
thought which underlies the latter’s 
theory of history. “The attribution of this 
famous Aristotelian cliche to Hegel is 
startling”, Dr. Neatby states. On the 
rocks of such petty quibbling the auth¬ 
or’s fine vessel of “objective rational 
truth” soon founders, leaving the reader 
bobbing in the cold water of disillusion¬ 
ment. 

In reading the book, one is struck by 
Dr. Neatby’s continual reference to the 
mind as being something separate and 
apart from the rest of the learner’s phys¬ 
ical and emotional being. She refers to 
“the practice and continuous practice in 
logical thinking in various disciplines”, 

2—A Temperate Dispute, page 10 


"feeding and training the mind”, (t n- 
phasis mine), “enrichment and discipl n- 
ing of the mind”, “subject matter is in¬ 
tellectual discipline”. The tenor of 1 ar 
remarks throughout the book seems o 
be that she feels that the learning p o- 
cess is purely mechanical in the sei ;e 
that exercising a leg muscle is mech, n- 
ical. This is rather startling as there c n 
be no doubt that Dr. Neatby has stud d 
the ancient Greeks in some detail, a d 
has doubtless come across their idea if 
the psyche and its influence on all bod ly 
things. In any case, she objects stre u- 
ously to providing any other motivat n 
to a learner than the challenge of le 
mastery of facts. Her education outlc )k 
seems imbued with the old saw that < le 
can lead a horse to water, but can’t m ce 
him drink. Thus she reasons that the t u- 
dent who does not thirst for knowlec ;e, 
or who has difficulty in drinking of it, 
should not be tolerated, but pushed asi e. 
The alternative, says Miss Neatby, is 
“humane and cheery barbarism”. 

In pursuing this thought, Miss Nea ay 
gets into deep water, for she moves on 
to the matter of promotion of stude is. 
She states, “the practice of promot ng 
without reference to merit is becom ig 
too common to be ignored”, 8 and he 
offers as proof of this statement i vo 
cases of unwarranted promotion which 
have been brought to her attention. In 
the December, 1955 issue of The Albe 'ta 
Journal of Educational Research, S. C T. 
Clarke reports on the promotion of stu- { 
dents under the control of 3,133 teach is, 
and reports, page 33, “A finding of pri¬ 
mary importance in this study is the em¬ 
phasis which is placed by teachers on 
mastery of subject matter.” From a sta¬ 
tistical point of view, Dr. Neatby’s state¬ 
ment would appear to be unreliable. 

Again, in the matter of the difficulty 
of school courses, Miss Neatby states that 
education was once “—simple in theory 
and difficult in practice. We find it now 
—so easy in practice that there are few 
if any who cannot pass successfully and 
painlessly through it” (emphasis added). 
A study currently being conducted by 

3—ibid, page 71 
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tht University of Alberta and the Depart¬ 
ment of Education for Alberta would 
sec m to offer evidence to the contrary. 
Of the 18,495 pupils who began Grade I 
in 1944, the “few if any” who did not 
pa; s through Grade XII amount to 14,895 
pu >ils. Of the 3,600 who received high 
sciool diplomas, 1,420 received matricu- 
lat on standing. These figures might tend 
to nake Miss Neatby’s “objective ration¬ 
al ruth” look rather pale. 

) i the chapter titled “Is Teaching a 
Le; rned Profession?”, Dr. Neatby returns 
to he point that teacher trainees are re- 
cei ing too much “professional” training, 
wh ch is displacing a broad general edu- 
cat on for them. The highly specialized 
edi cation courses, she state's, pertain to 
the craftsman rather than the profes- 
sio al man. This, she says, compares un- 
fav mrably with the training given the 
me iical student. She seems to be oblivi¬ 
ous of the fact that much of the training 
tha a medical doctor receives is techni¬ 
cal training in the true sense of the word 
-t aining in setting bones, in suturing 
a \ ound, in removing an appendix, in 
doi ig a brain operation. The cool bold- 
nes; and the dexterity of the craftsman 
are needed by the medical man, and his 
training recognizes this fact. Miss Neatby 
dot; not make it clear as to whether this 
aspect of training should be removed 
fro. e the medical profession, although 
she has no doubt in this matter in the 
trailing of teachers. In seeking to prove 
tha professional training in teacher edu¬ 
cation is useless, she pushes her argu¬ 
ment to the point of casuistry. She sets 
up a hypothetical situation in which a 
per ion “A” has character, personal quali¬ 
fications, mind, general education, and 
special academic preparation above re¬ 
proach, but who lacks professional train¬ 
ing in education. “B”, on the other hand, 
is third-rate in all these matters and has 
just received a third-rating in an ap¬ 
proved course of instruction in “profes¬ 
sional” knowledge. Which one, asks Miss 


Neatby, would the principal of a school 
hire? “He would take ‘A’ ”, Dr. Neatby 
confidently predicts, “and would trust the 
candidate to overcome his lack of ‘pro¬ 
fessional’ knowledge.” The reader is 
curious to know who Dr. Neatby thinks 
would be chosen if both “A” and “B” 
were equal in everything but profession¬ 
al training. The reader’s hope that Miss 
Neatby has not been confused by her 
own sophistry is dashed when she wist¬ 
fully concludes that in any of the other 
learned professions, “although there 
might be hesitation and regret, the 
choice would necessarily fall on the pro¬ 
fessional”. Argument on the premise of 
a biased example might be said to be 
lacking in both objectivity and ration¬ 
ality. 

In the publication of this book Dr. 
Neatby has done little to win over the 
moderates in education. Unfounded 
statements and warped argument may 
well defeat the most ardent reformer, no 
matter how sincere he may be. There is 
evidence that there are a good number of 
people in primary and secondary educa¬ 
tion who are alarmed, as Dr. Neatby is, 
with our drift toward a type of education 
found in some states across the forty- 
ninth parallel. There is a certain amount 
of cruelty, and maybe a certain amount 
of logic, in the sobriquet “stanfordized 
shrunks” currently being used in some 
circles in reference to Alberta adminis¬ 
trators who have trained in the United 
States. Certainly there are few in second¬ 
ary education who would concur with an 
Alberta high school inspector recently 
quoted in The Calgary Herald as stating: 
“If we’re going to accept all students, 
then we must teach them all, and the 
matriculation students must suffer.” 1 

Nevertheless, Dr. Neatby will do little 
to invite adherents (if one may use the 
Aristotelian cliche) of the golden mean 
in education by such reasoning as she 
has used in A Temperate Dispute. 



Notice Regarding Amendment 
Pension Refund Regulations 

A resolution passed at the 1955 Annual General Meeting asked that the refuri 
regulation be amended so that teachers will receive refunds of all contrib 
tions and interest, in excess of the contributions for the first two years t 
teaching service. The resolution was reaffirmed at the 1956 Annual Gener 
Meeting, with the addition that there should be only one estreatment of cos 
tributions. 

The Board of Administrators has agreed to forward the necessary amendmei 
to the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council for approval, to be effective August 
1957. 

Teachers who have left teaching, or who leave teaching before August 1, 195 
have the alternative of making application for refund under the prese 
regulation, or of waiting until August 1, 1957 and making application und 
the new regulation, if the time within which they are permitted to mal 
application has not expired. 

Eric C. Ansley 
Secretary-T reasurer 
Board of Administrate 


Notice Regarding Refund 
Pension Contributions 

According to a regulation of the Board of Administrators, effective sim 

July 1, 1954, refunds of contributions will not be paid until four months aft 

August 31, or the date of the last contribution, whichever is the earlier. Th 

regulation is necessary for the following reasons. 

1. All contributions must be received and posted before refund paymei i 
can be made. 

2. This regulation protects the teachers who have resigned in June or Jul , 
with no intention of teaching the following year, but who change the c 
plans and return to teaching within a few months. A teacher who accepts 
a refund of contributions, in whole or in part, relinquishes all accrued 
benefits in the Fund. 

3. This regulation helps to avoid unnecessary cost in office administration. 

Forms for application for refund will be supplied on request. 

Eric C. Ansley 
Secretary-T reasurer 
Board of Administrators 
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A ore ominous than the hydrogen bomb? 


Soviet Education 

WILLIAM BENTON 


RECENT trip to the USSR has con- 
/ \ vinced me that education has be¬ 
et ne a main theatre of the cold war; that 
R ssia’s classrooms and libraries, her 
la (oratories and teaching methods may 
th eaten us more than her hydrogen 
b< mbs. 

T e key 

i'or decades, the Soviet Union has had 
a long-range plan for ideological and 
er momic world conquest. At the heart 
o! this project is the schooling for export 
o) scores of thousands of indoctrinated 
aid capable technicians of all kinds. 
T ese people are being trained to devel- 
Oj the resources of countries outside the 
P 1 ‘sent Soviet orbit and to help con¬ 
vert the world to Communism. 

Sven more formidable is the spectacu- 
la example of mass-training for the 
Si viet Union’s own domestic industrial 
nods. Bulganin recently announced that 
th.> production of trained specialists and 
experts in the current five-year plan 
w uld be 4,000,000—equal to that of the 
last two five-year plans put together. 

T e 10-year school 

In less than 40 years, starting with a 
population at least 50 percent illiterate, 
the Soviets have built a seven-year pri¬ 
mary school system rivaling our own in 
universality, with nearly 100 percent en¬ 
rolment. Further, since World War II, 
the Soviet secondary school system has 
mushroomed amazingly. By 1960, the 
basic 10-year school is to be compulsory 
everywhere. 

I was told that in spite of acute labour 
shortages, all children are to be kept in 
school from 7 to 17. In the 10-year school, 


practically every Russian youngster is to 
be given the opportunity of an educa¬ 
tion comparable perhaps to completing 
two years at a top American college. 

Further, the USSR has already sur¬ 
passed us in both number and percentage 
of students enrolled above the secondary 
level. 

The Communists from the earliest 
days gave up butter for guns, but they 
gave up meat for education. 

Take heed 

The figures I am quoting were given 
me by top Soviet school officials. They 
may exaggerate, but I suggest we would 
be wise to accept the figures literally. 
Americans have for years scoffed at 
Soviet claims—only to find out that Rus¬ 
sia has outstripped all nations but our 
own in industrial production. If we are 
complacent about our educational efforts 
and system, if we allow ourselves to fall 
behind the Russians, we may find our¬ 
selves outwitted, outmanoeuvered, out- 
thought, and outbuilt throughout the 
world. 

Rigid pattern 

Russian youngsters go to school six 
days a week, 10 months a year. Discipline 
is strict, study hours are long, and the 
curriculum is demanding. For the first 
four years Soviet children concentrate 
on reading, writing, arithmetic, and Rus¬ 
sian. In the last six years, more than 40 
percent of their time goes to science and 
mathematics. 

During these six years, they must take 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. 
Also compulsory are four or five years of 
physics, four years of chemistry, two 
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years of biology, a year of astronomy, a 
year of psychology, and six years of a 
foreign language. 

My understanding is that there are no 
electives. Indeed, I was told that the first 
time the student has any choice of sub¬ 
jects, once he has chosen his field after 
the 10-year school, is as a graduate stu¬ 
dent at a university. 

All they can absorb 

The USSR in the last quarter century 
has applied the educational goals of the 
old elite to the new masses. They offer as 
much high-grade training to every child 
as his talents and abilities will absorb. 
They are seeking to steal the American 
dream—and in broad daylight. 

Vocational colleges 

Pro-Rector Vovchenko of the Univer¬ 
sity of Moscow told me that above the 
10-year schools there are now more than 
2,000 “tekhnikums”, a kind of vocational 
college. They give two-and-a-half and 
four-year courses to 2,500,000 students. 
They produce non-professional techni¬ 
cians who move into key supervisory and 
operating jobs in industry. There are 
even tekhnikums in such areas as music, 
art, medicine, and education. 

Universities and institutes 

Then there are the 800 institutions of 
higher Soviet education. Thirty-three of 
these are universities. The rest are the 
specialized institutes for doctors, engin¬ 
eers, lawyers, dentists, aeronautical ex¬ 
perts, electrical specialists, agricultural 
experts, and the like. All universities 
and higher institutes provide five-year 
programs, except the teacher-education 
institutes, which are for four years. 
The total estimated enrolment in higher 
education is 1,825,000. 

The University of Moscow, dominating 
the city with its gleaming 33-storey cen¬ 
tral tower dedicated to the sciences, en¬ 
rols 23,000 students and contains 1,900 
laboratory rooms. This new building, 
completed in 1953, cost the equivalent of 
at least $150,000,000—more than has 
been spent for the complete physical 
plant of most American universities. 


Here work most of the 2,000 profess >rs 
of the University of Moscow who te ch 
students. Here, too, are the 500 scho) rs 
dedicated to research, from whom io 
teaching is expected. All must seek to 
make their own individual scientific t n- 
tributions in the laboratories. Those v no 
succeed receive the highly prized doc. ir¬ 
ate, which is a top or super degree or 
which we have no equivalent. 

No teacher shortage 

I realize that the very idea that ‘tie 
USSR can have an educational adv n- 
tage over us is one which many of as 
emotionally resist. We don’t want a pi h- 
button system in education like Russ s. 
But such a system can have advanta s. 
For example, the 10-year schools d< l’t 
have to compete with industry for pi s- 
ics teachers; the state trains the teact rs 
and funnels them to the schools. 

10 years ahead 

The advantage of such central con ol 
which most interested me, because I on 
chairman of Encyclopaedia Britam ca 
Films, was the extraordinary progress of 
the Russians in the use of educatic al 
motion pictures. The goal of a projei or 
in every classroom has not yet b en 
achieved in the USSR. But at pres nt 
rates of progress the Soviets will achi ve 
this a decade before the United Sti es 
gets a projector into every school bu ld- 
ing. 

Price of the system 

The Soviet educational system has of 
course, grave and indeed tragic weak¬ 
nesses by our standards and goals. Th re 
is no academic freedom or tenure for 
teachers. No criticism of the regime or 
of the official dogma is permitted. Class¬ 
room discussion is not encouraged. 
Heavy emphasis is given to rote memori¬ 
zation of texts. Every advanced student 
must devote full time to his specialty 
except for 10 percent given to the study 
of dialectical materialism and Marxism- 
Leninism. 

The student can’t change his mmd 
about his profession in mid-stream; he 
can’t shift. Every graduate of a tekhni- 
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Mr. Benton, publisher of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica, discussed this 
topic before the National Conference 
on Higher Education in the United 
States. This article is reprinted from 
the NEA Journal of May, 1956. 


k> m, institute, or university must work 
fcr three years on any assigned job in 
h 5 specialty, under penalty of prosecu- 
ti n. 

This, then, is the spectacle of the 
gi Dwth of Soviet education. This is the 
st iry of its explosively expanding out- 
pi t. By contrast, we in the United States 
hi ve been talking about our own impend- 
irg school crisis for years but doing 
li ;le about it. 

T o little and too late 

in late January this year, Dr. Gallup 
fc md that 67 percent of all adults were 
in favour of federal aid for school con¬ 
st uction, with only 24 percent opposed. 
I’’ e wondered what the White House 
conferees who opposed federal aid for 
sc 100I construction may have been think¬ 
ing of. If they had understood that the 
is: ue of national survival is literally tied 
u| to an adequate educational plant, they 
should have favoured such aid 99 to one. 

The difference between the adminis¬ 
tration's proposal of $1,250,000,000 over 
five years on an equalization basis, and 
the Kelley bill for $1,600,000,000 over 
four years on a flat-grant principle, is 
largely procedural; neither measure is 
likely to do more than chart a beginning 
on the problem. But any start seems bet-, 
ter than long-standing paralysis. 

Passage of one or the other of these 
bills is a task for leadership across the 
country. Support of such bills should be 
wholly bipartisan, with educators and 
business and labour leaders working to 
secure passage as promptly as possible. 

Furthermore, as soon as this year’s leg¬ 
islation is passed we must face up to the 
need for a new act designed to stimulate 
school building up to a rate of $3,800,- 
000,000 a year. 


Two, top-level needs 

Even though new school buildings— 
the main object of current educational 
legislation—are imperative, I believe two 
other requirements are even more ur¬ 
gent. 

Scholarships and fellowships 

A first priority is the establishment of 
scholarships and fellowships to be 
awarded on a competitive basis. You 
have heard many times that our indus¬ 
tries and our defence establishments re¬ 
quire at least 45,000 to 50,000 new en¬ 
gineers a year, and that Russia produced 
63,000 engineering graduates last year in 
contrast to our 23,000. 

There is also a scramble in this coun¬ 
try for physicists, chemists, and mathe¬ 
maticians. These shortages have ob¬ 
scured the swelling demand for profes¬ 
sional and technical experts in many 
other fields. At the rate we are growing, 
we can expect shortages of at least 
22,000 physicians and 100,000 nurses by 
1960. The need for dentists, architects, 
and psychologists has jumped, too, and 
we must not forget the liberal arts. The 
shortage of teachers, already serious, 
may become the most acute of all. 

Soviet education free 

From 80 to 90 percent of all students 
at the Soviet higher institutions have 
been on state scholarships, and, begin¬ 
ning this autumn, all education is to be 
free. Every Soviet student can now keep 
going upward in the Communist world at 
the state’s expense so long as he can 
make the grades. Indeed, he is pushed, 
prodded, pressured, and enticed to reach 
the limit of his capacity for education. 

Weighed against our practices, these 
policies give the Kremlin obvious advan¬ 
tages for developing and exploiting its 
manpower potential. While the Russians 
try to harness 100 percent of theirs, we 
waste much of ours, and most flagrantly. 

Russia's "gold reserve" 

In the light of today’s emergency, the 
federal government should undertake im- 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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Carnegie Corporation Grants 


G. M. DUNLOP 


O N May 22, the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York issued a press release 
announcing the award of $50,000 to the 
University of Alberta in aid of education¬ 
al research. The sum is to be utilized 
over the five-year period 1956-1961, for 
the extension of the research program in 
accordance with the terms of a budget 
approved jointly by the corporation and 
the university. 

Program three years old 

Three years ago, in response to a grow¬ 
ing awareness of a need for educational 
research, a meeting of representatives of 
the University of Alberta, the Depart¬ 
ment of Education, the Alberta School 
Trustees’ Association, the Alberta Teach¬ 
ers’ Association, and The Alberta Federa¬ 
tion of Home and School Associations In¬ 
corporated, formed the Alberta Advisory 
Committee on Educational Research to 
assist in the financing and stimulation of 
educational research in the province. 
Simultaneously, the Faculty of Education 
organized the Faculty Committee on Edu¬ 
cational Research under the direction of 
Professor G. M. Dunlop. The responsi¬ 
bility of the latter committee is to con¬ 
duct research and publish research find¬ 
ings. In 1955, The Alberta Journal of 
Educational Research commenced pub¬ 
lication with Professor H. S. Baker as 
editor. 

The University of Alberta is custodian 
of all funds for the research organiza¬ 
tion. It maintains a current account for 
current revenues and a capital account 
of which the interest alone is available 
for current use. It is hoped that capital 
account may increase to the point that it 


cushions the organization against war r 
depression. 

Nature of award 

The award from the Carnegie Corpc a- 
tion is intended to enrich the progi m 
of the research organization. Its anr al 
grants will be high in the first years of 
the project and gradually diminish as he 
strength of the organization increa s. 
The funds will be used for research p j- 
ects, research fellowships, library, f b- 
lications, equipment and supplies, id 
staff. Of particular interest are the e- 
search fellowships which will be a\ il- 
able commencing in. the fall of 1956. he 
amount available for fellowships st ts 
at $5,500 in 1956 rising to $8,000 in 1 1. 
It is hoped that the fellowships will bi ng 
some of the more promising rese; ch 
workers of Alberta and Canada to he 
campus for graduate study. 

Challenge 

The Carnegie award is at once a rec¬ 
ognition of the pioneer work which las 
been done in educational research and 
a challenge toward the improvement and 
extension of the research program. Cred¬ 
it must be given to the founders of the 
organization: Dr. Andrew Stewart, pres¬ 
ident of the University; Mr. C. M. Mac- 
leod, Q.C., chairman of the Board of Gov¬ 
ernors; Dr. W. H. Swift, deputy minis¬ 
ter, Department of Education; Mr. R. 
Hennig and Mr. A. G. Andrews of the 
Alberta School Trustees’ Association; Mr. 
Lars Olson and Mr. Eric C. Ansley of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association; Mrs. D. 
A. Hansen of The Alberta Federation of 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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K illogg’s grant makes possible— 

Another First for Alberta 

H. T. COUTTS 


HEN the Canadian Education Asso¬ 
ciation planned its five-year pro- 
je t in educational leadership in 1951, its 
ai 1 was to enrich Canadian education, 
es iecially in the fields of administration 
ar 1 supervision. With financial assis- 
ta ce from the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tic i and from provincial departments of 
ec ication, the CEA has provided four 
su cessful short courses at the University 
of Alberta. In addition, it has stimulated 
anl encouraged groups and individuals 
to experiment with new ideas and proce¬ 
di :es. Canada-wide reports by inspectors 
aril superintendents describe a variety 
of activities. These include leadership 
pi igrams for principals, action research 
pr ejects for teachers, regional confer- 
emes for superintendents and teacher 
ed icators. The result of these and other 
ac ivities has been to help Canadian 
ed icators to understand their problems 
be ter. Educationists realize more than 
ev r before that improved policies and 
pnctices in administration and super- 
vi: ion can effect improvement in educa¬ 
tional opportunities for Canadian boys 
and girls. 

G aduate program visualized 

.Vhen the original submission was 
made to the W. K. Kellogg Foundation in 
1951, it was hoped that, as an outcome 
of the project in educational leadership, 
facilities for graduate study of adminis¬ 
tration and supervision might be greatly 
expanded in the University of Alberta. 
In a sense, this was a challenge to the 
Faculty of Education. It examined itself 
rather critically and concluded that it 
could, with the help of its friends across 
Canada, offer a worthwhile graduate 
program in educational administration 
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and supervision. It seemed to have two 
advantages. 

Alberta best choice 

First, it had an organizational advan¬ 
tage. It was the first Faculty of Educa¬ 
tion in Canada to assume complete 
responsibility for teacher education. It 
already had a four-year B.Ed. program 
which, with all its limitations, had pro¬ 
vided a balanced program of academic 
and professional preparation for teach¬ 
ing. It had an established program lead¬ 
ing to the M.Ed. and Ph.D. degrees. The 
Faculty, moreover, had had extensive 
experience with larger units of adminis¬ 
tration, and had an active committee on 
educational research with an official 
publication, The Alberta Journal of 
Educational Research. 

Second, it had the advantage of a large 
staff with varied resources. Of its 34 
members, 16 had served as superinten¬ 
dents of schools. Two of them, Dr. R. S. 
MacArthur and Professor H. T. Sparby, 
had experience as assistant directors of 
the CEA-Kellogg Project. Many of them 
had, through the spring short courses, 
become acquainted with leaders in the 
educational life of Canada and with 
scores of inspectors, superintendents, 
and teachers. Through such association 
they had developed an appreciation of 
the total educational scene. 

Cooperative submission to 
Kellogg Foundation 

Encouraged by President Stewart, the 
Faculty of Education set out to plan the 
development of a more formal and 
systematic program of graduate study in 
administration and supervision than the 
short courses alone could give. The pro- 
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posal which was evolved and pre¬ 
sented to the Kellogg Foundation in 
January, 1956 as the basis of a request 
for financial support was developed co¬ 
operatively. The Faculty relied heavily 
upon the experience and judgment of 
colleagues in the School of Graduate 
Studies, and of associates in the Depart¬ 
ment of Education, the Canadian Educa¬ 
tion Association, and the Canadian 
Association of School Superintendents 
and Inspectors. A committee of the staff 
developed a tentative plan which it then 
revised on the basis of thoughtful sug¬ 
gestions from many groups and indi¬ 
viduals. In its final form the submission 
was endorsed by the executive of the 
CEA in November, 1955, and it agreed to 
associate itself with the University of 
Alberta in presenting the submission to 
the Foundation in Battle Creek. 

On May 18, the W.K. Kellogg Founda¬ 
tion announced a grant of $127,540 to 
the University of Alberta to assist in 
expanding its graduate program in edu¬ 
cational administration and supervision 
to serve students from all parts of 
Canada. Over the next five years the 
Kellogg grant is to be complemented by 
aid from the University of Alberta and 
other sources. The terms of the agree¬ 
ment call for organization of the ex¬ 
panded program during 1956-57, with the 
first group of graduate students to be 
enrolled in September, 1957. 

Three principles of program 

The plan is based on three important 
principles. First, the project must be 
national rather than provincial in its 
program, staff, and students. Second, it 
must be both inter-organizational and 
inter-disciplinary. Finally, it must be 
practical, experimental, and based on 
field experience to round out its theo¬ 
retical and academic foundations. 

Inter-organizational cooperation sug¬ 
gests that we will need the goodwill and 
help of various organizations interested 
in the improvement of education: depart¬ 
ments of education, the Canadian Educa¬ 
tion Association, the Canadian Associa¬ 
tion of School Superintendents and In¬ 


spectors, the Canadian Teachers’ Feder¬ 
ation, the Canadian School Trashes’ 
Association, -the Canadian Home ;nd 
School and Parent-Teacher Association, 
and other universities. Already the C A- 
Kellogg Project has taught us the ve ue 
of working together. 

Inter-disciplinary cooperation is aln st 
as important. The intramural study of 
administration and supervision must be 
broadened by other university is- 
ciplines and by experience in f i Id 
service and research. Within the Fac! ty 
itself, administration will be vitalized by 
drawing on the assistance of special ;ts 
in child and educational psycho! <y, 
philosophy, testing and measurem at, 
research, elementary and secondary i lu- 
cation. Similar advantages may be 
secured within the university by en st¬ 
ing the aid of the new school of bush :ss 
administration, the law faculty, and of 
specialists in economics, political scie: :e, 
and sociology. Nor must we overlook he 
assistance of departmental experts on 
finance, curriculum, evaluation, and td- 
ministration and guidance. This in er- 
disciplinary cooperation will enrich ur 
efforts in field service and research as 
well as in intramural instruction. 

Field experience and field service ill 
be an important part of the propc ed 
program. Administration and supervL on 
are practical. It is proposed, therefore to 
broaden the graduate program in mis 
area to include field experiences such as 
internship training, participation in 
surveys, institutes, -workshops, inservice 
training projects, observation, eva na¬ 
tion, and research. Provision has been 
made in the budget both for providing 
and for supervising such experience . 

Administration interpreted broadly 

The program in administration and 
supervision will actually be an extension 
of that already offered in the Faculty of 
Education at the master’s level. Students 
will be able to pursue it in four stages 
leading to a diploma in educational ad¬ 
ministration and supervision, a master 
of education degree, a specialist diploma, 
and a doctor of philosophy degree. The 
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t :rm “administration” is to be inter- 
feted very broadly—including studies 
i i political science, law, business ad- 
n inistration, and supervision as such. It 
vill include also field studies and re- 
s arch. Students enrolled in any of the 
p ograms will naturally be required to 
n eet the regulations of the School of 
G raduate Studies of the University of 
A Iberta. 

It is hoped that the continuation of 
t! e short course under CEA sponsorship 
a d department of education support 
nay provide the opportunity for candi- 
d tes for the Ph.D. degree to participate. 
Ii deed, we would hope that degree can- 
d dates might have some leadership 
fi notion in the short course program. 

R ;search program integral 

Research is vital to the continued 
giowth of our knowledge of administra- 
ti n and supervision. A body of research 
ir relation to administration and super- 
V! sion of Canadian schools is very much 
n< eded and long overdue. Research must 
bi an integral part of our graduate pro- 
giam in administration and supervision. 
It should supply us with facts by which 
tc clarify our thinking and should help 
ut to reach conclusions based more 
sc.idly on experimental data. 

F rst steps decided 

As a first step, we are establishing a 
Division of Administration and Super¬ 
vision to parallel our Divisions of Educa¬ 
tional Psychology, Elementary Educa¬ 
tion, and Secondary Education. The 
chairman of the new division will direct 
the expanded program of educational 
administration and supervision. He must 
be a man trained and experienced in 
educational administration and super¬ 
vision, have a wide knowledge of Cana¬ 
dian education, and a thorough acquaint¬ 
ance with Canadian educationists of 
the ten provinces. His responsibilities 
will include organization, planning, pub¬ 
lic relations, publicity, and liaison at the 
national level. 

The director of the project is to be 
assisted, beginning in September, 1957, 


Dr. Coutts is dean of the Faculty of 
Education of the University of Al¬ 
berta. News of the grant from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation will be 
hailed by those who have worked for 
the type of graduate program des¬ 
cribed in the article. 


by a permanent appointee from Britain. 
The program is to be enriched from time 
to time by authorities on various phases 
of administration and supervision. These 
will be drawn chiefly from Canadian and 
American universities. We hope that 
such a staff will preserve the Canada¬ 
wide viewpoint while recognizing the 
practices and contributions of Great 
Britain and the United States. 

The students of education who enrol 
for the program must be superior young 
men and women. The budget provides 
financial assistance for a dozen or more. 
Assistantships in the amount of $2000 to 
$2400 are available beginning in Septem¬ 
ber, 1957. In addition, there is some 
travel adjustment possible so that candi¬ 
dates coming from the more distant 
parts of Canada will not be at a disad¬ 
vantage. Provision is made, too, for small 
sums to cover expenses incurred by 
candidates while engaged on field pro¬ 
jects. But the success of the program 
may require that hiring authorities 
subsidize candidates to the extent of a 
part of their normal salary. 

$5,500,000 from Kellogg to 
universities 

The W. K. Kellogg Foundation’s grant 
to the University of Alberta is the first 
of its kind made to a Faculty of Educa¬ 
tion in any Canadian university. It is, 
however, part of an extensive contribu¬ 
tion of $2,393,642 to 29 universities. It 
brings to more than $5,500,000 the 
Foundation’s appropriations since 1951 
for aid to the schools on this continent 
through improved preparation of school 
administrators. 
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Amendments to The Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund Act 

A. 0. AALBORG 


P RIOR to 1939, Alberta teachers did 
not enjoy a province-wide pension 
plan. School districts in the larger cities 
had taken steps before that time to pro¬ 
vide retirement pensions for their teach¬ 
ers, but it was not until that year that 
all teachers throughout Alberta were in¬ 
cluded in a comprehensive pension 
scheme. This was made possible when 
the legislature during its regular session 
in 1939 enacted The Teachers’ Retire¬ 
ment Fund Act which became effective 
on the first of April of that year. 

Under this Act all teachers employed 
by public school districts and divisions, 
and separate school districts in the prov¬ 
ince, were required to contribute 3 per¬ 
cent of their salaries to the pension fund 
established under the Act, and teachers 
who retired at age 65 were awarded pen¬ 
sions of $25 per month provided they 
had taught in the province for at least 
20 years and were employed as teachers 
when the Act came into force. Disability 
allowances were also provided under 
certain circumstances. The government’s 
contribution to the fund consisted of an 
amount equal to 50 percent of the cost 
of all pensions paid by the fund from 
month to month. 

School boards did not contribute to the 
fund until July 1, 1941. An amendment 
to the Act in that year required the 
boards of all independent city, town, vil¬ 
lage, and consolidated districts not in¬ 
cluded in school divisions to contribute 
an amount equal to Vz percent of the 
salaries earned by their teachers, and it 
was not until April 1, 1945, after the Act 
had again been amended that school 
divisions were also required to contrib¬ 
ute at this rate. 

Between 1939 and 1948, the scale of 
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pension benefits provided by the 
laws under the Act was progressiv y 
increased to a maximum of $40 r 
month for teachers who at age 65 ! >d 
served at least 25 years in the provir e, 
but during this period there was a gr v- 
ing feeling among teachers, and on le 
part of school boards and the govt n- 
ment, that these pensions were not a e- 
quate, and that a major revision and n- 
provement of the original scheme ’ as 
necessary. 

By 1946, the Alberta Teachers’ Ass ci- 
ation had come to regard an early n- 
provement in the pension plan as ont of 
its major objectives. After much thou ht 
and study the Executive Council of he 
Association developed and adoptee a 
proposed new plan which combined an 
annuity purchased from teachers’ < n- 
tributions to the fund with a service i n- 
sion to be paid by the government. I is 
interesting to recall that, in 1946, he 
Alberta Teachers’ Association aut or- 
ized its representatives when discus; ng 
the proposed new scheme with a c m- 
mittee of the provincial cabinet to re¬ 
quest the government to pay a ser ice 
pension of $2 per month per year of 
service (and be prepared to settle for $1 
per month); and at the same time went 
on record as approving a contribution by 
teachers to the fund of 5 percent of 
salary for the purpose of purchasing the 
annuities contemplated by the plan. 

The new plan was officially submitted 
to the executive council of the govern¬ 
ment by representatives of the Associa¬ 
tion in September of 1946. The cabinet 
undertook to consider the proposal, but 
suggested as an alternative that the As¬ 
sociation might consider adopting the 
type of plan which was then being re- 
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The key to the pension problem is the kind and extent of the guarantee. 
This guarantee may be interpreted merely as a moral obligation upon 
future governments, and there is no guarantee that the present govern¬ 
ment can give with respect to commitments of future governments. 
Money in a fund, even if there is a deficit in the fund, is much more 
secure than any guarantee, especially one which will become effective 
many years from now. Watch the November issue for an ATA state¬ 
ment about The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act as now amended. 


q ested by provincial government em- 
p] lyees to replace the civil service super- 
ai nuation plan in effect at that time. 

The new pension plan for the civil serv- 
ic was implemented by The Public Serv- 
ic Pension Act in 1947, and for the next 
yt lr the whole matter of an improved 
pi isions scheme for teachers was given 
fu ther study, with the result that in 
11 8 The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act 
w s amended to provide the scheme 
w ich has now been in effect since 
A ril 1 of that year. 

0 eration of the plan adopted 
in 1948 

rhe bylaws under the new plan, which 
hive been subject to numerous minor 
at endments since they were first adopt¬ 
ee in 1948, provide normal retirement 
pc isions and disability pensions, both 
bs;ed on average earnings and num- 
bi • of years of pensionable service be¬ 
tween ages 30 and 65, determined in ac- 
cc dance with the rather complex terms 
ai d provisions of the bylaws. In the case 
of a male teacher, the normal pension 
payable from the fund is an annual am¬ 
ount equal to lVz percent of the average 
annual salary paid to the teacher for the 
five consecutive years of his pensionable 
service during which his salary was the 
highest (subject to certain adjustments) 
multiplied by the number of years of 
pensionable service to a maximum of 35 
years; and in the case of female teachers, 
the pension shall be the actuarial equiv¬ 
alent of the normal pension for males. 
The bylaws also provide a modest scale 
of death benefits for dependents of 
teachers who die while in service. 

Amendments to the Act in 1948 raised 


the contributions of teachers to the fund 
from 3 percent to 4 percent of salary, 
provided for a contribution by the gov¬ 
ernment on behalf of school boards at 
the rate of 3% percent of the salaries of 
all teachers participating in the fund, 
and retained a direct contribution by 
school boards of % percent of the sal¬ 
aries of their teachers. In 1949, Mr. L. E. 
Coward of the firm of William M. Mercer 
Limited of Toronto, conducted an actu¬ 
arial survey of the fund, and when he re¬ 
ported an unfunded liability of $12,162,- 
000 as at December 31, 1949, the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association decided that the 
contributions of teachers to the fund 
should be increased from 4 to 5 percent. 
This change was authorized by an amend¬ 
ment to the Act in 1952 which set the 
rate of contribution by teachers at not 
less than 4 percent and not more than 7 
percent. The new rate of 5 percent has 
been in effect since September 1, 1952. It 
should be noted that, after the new 
scheme provided by amendments to the 
Act in 1948 went into effect, teachers un¬ 
dertook voluntarily to contribute an ad¬ 
ditional fee to the Association in the 
amount of % percent of their salary for 
the purpose of paying supplementary 
pensions to those who had retired before 
1948. 

Below is a summary of the main rev¬ 
enues and expenditures of the fund for 
each year that the fund has been in op¬ 
eration compiled from the official re¬ 
ports of the auditor. 

From this summary the following sig¬ 
nificant conclusions may be drawn— 

B Due to the rapid increase in the num¬ 
ber of teachers participating in the 

plan and substantial improvement in 
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i eachers’ salaries, contributions by 
i eachers, the government, and school 
oards have risen very sharply since 
948 and far beyond what might have 
easonably been anticipated at that 

,) iterest earnings of the fund during 
tiis period have been more than suffi¬ 
cient to pay all pensions and adminis- 
t ative costs. 

i j otal pension payments are increasing 
; t the rate of about $50,000 per year, 
\ hile interest earnings would appear 
t) be increasing at a somewhat greater 
rate. 

hile it does not appear in the sum- 
na y, it should also be noted that by 
Au ust 31, 1955, the total assets of the 
fun i had risen to $13,708,166.17. 

Efl >rts to improve the 
po ition of the fund 

1 he unfunded liability reported by the 
ict :ary following the survey in 1949 con- 
lim ad, however, to cause anxiety, and in 
late 1953 and early 1954, a second survey 
»a: conducted by the same actuary. He 
ep irted that the unfunded liability had 
rise l to $16,534,000 as at December 31, 
955. 

luring the past seven years the oper¬ 
atic ns of the fund have become a matter 
jf ncreasing concern to both teachers 
>ncl the Government for two main rea- 

i Teachers were fearful that the un¬ 
funded liability reported by the actu¬ 
ary might ultimately bring about a sit¬ 
uation in which the fund would not 
be able to meet all claims made upon 
it. 

i The government felt that it was not in 
the public interest to continue the pre¬ 
vailing heavy rate of contribution and 
thereby immobilize large sums of pub¬ 
ic • money which would not actually be 
needed to pay pensions for a long 
period of years. Faced with ever-in¬ 
creasing expenditures of an urgent na¬ 
ture to provide for rapidly expanding 
services and public works programs, 
the government took the position that 
it could not readily justify allocating 


millions of dollars of public revenue to 
a pension fund which anticipated no 
immediate or early use for sums of 
such magnitude. From a practical point 
of view it was felt that since the gov¬ 
ernment is a continuing body a pay-as- 
you-go policy would be preferable. 

In an effort to cope with the dual prob¬ 
lem of eliminating the unfunded liability 
reported by the actuary while at the 
same time placing the government’s con¬ 
tribution to the fund on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, several meetings have been held 
during the past two years between rep¬ 
resentatives of the government and the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association. Various 
possibilities have been carefully ex¬ 
plored and all concerned have devoted 
intensive and earnest study to these 
problems. As a result of these prolonged 
deliberations an agreement was finally 
reached with respect to certain amend¬ 
ments to The Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Act which were then submitted to the 
legislature and approved during the reg¬ 
ular session this year. These amendments 
were contained in Bill No. 73 which will 
become Chapter 52 of the 1956 Statutes 
of Alberta. Some differences of opinion 
have subsequently arisen regarding the 
interpretation and application of the 
amendment whereby the government 
guarantees the payment of all benefits 
under the Act. It will, therefore, be 
necessary to conduct further discussions 
with a view to reconciling and settling 
these differences. The amendments to 
the Act this year provide for the follow¬ 
ing major changes effective April 1— 

1. The government’s rate of contribu¬ 
tion with respect to pensions awarded 
on or before the first day of April, 
1948, to equal the entire future cost 
of such pensions. 

2. The government’s rate of contribu¬ 
tion in future and retroactive to the 
first day of April, 1948, with respect 
to pensions awarded under the Act 
after the first day of April, 1948, to 
equal: 

(a) 50 percent of the cost of pen¬ 
sions for years of pensionable 
service during which pensioners 
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contributed to the fund, and 
(b) 100 percent of the cost of pen¬ 
sions for years of pensionable 
service during which pensioners 
did not contribute to the fund, 
provided, however, that any funds 
contributed by the government in ex¬ 
cess of the amount calculated at this 
rate since April 1, 1948, together with 
past interest earnings thereon, as well 
as interest earnings in future, shall 
stand to the credit of the government 
and shall be drawn upon from time to 
time until entirely depleted by future 
government contributions with re¬ 
spect to all pensions awarded under 
the Act. 

3. Contributions by school boards are 
discontinued; provided, however, that 
monies already contributed by school 
boards shall remain in the fund. 

4. Removal of the 35-year limitation on 
contributions by teachers. 

5. The government fully guarantees the 
payment of all benefits under the Act 
in the same manner as benefits under 
The Public Service Pension Act are 
guaranteed, provided that the rate of 
contribution to the fund by teachers 
is not reduced below 5 percent of 
salary. 

These amendments also provide for 
the following minor changes effective 
April 1, which have been requested by 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association— 

1. A revised definition of salary as sub¬ 
mitted by the Board of Administra¬ 
tors of the fund. 

2. A provision whereby teacher-librari¬ 
ans would be included under the Act. 

3. Investments to be made in accordance 
with the terms and provisions of the 
Canadian and British Insurance Com¬ 
panies Act. 

4. A provision whereby school boards 
when remitting the contributions of 
teachers to the fund will be required 
to furnish full information regarding 
salaries of teachers to the Board of 
Administrators. 

In addition to the changes contained in 
the amendments to the Act, the govem- 
26 


ment has also agreed to approve, ef c- 
tive September 1, 1956, the follow g 
changes in the bylaws under the Ac o 
provide for increased benefits— 

■ the normal pension to be 1% pert it 
of average salary for service to ; > 
tember, 1952, and 1% percent th e- 
after to a maximum of 35 years 1 
service; 

a “pensionable service” to be service e- 
tween the ages of 30 and 68 to a m ;i- 
mum of 35 years. 

Effect of these changes 

In evaluating these changes in the ct 
and the contemplated changes in the y- 
laws, the following significant eff ts 
should be noted. 

• The government’s full guarantee of 
the payment of all benefits provides iy 
the Act will reduce to negligible prc r- 
tions the possibility that the fund wi. at 
some future time be unable to meet all 
claims made upon it. In other words, lie 
threat that the weak actuarial positic of 
the fund might ultimately result in oe 
fund’s becoming insolvent will for ill 
practical purposes have been ent ly 
removed. 

• The government will not be reqv ed 
to make any further contributions to he 
fund for a considerable period. he 
monies already paid into the fund oy 
the government since 1948 should be af 
ficient to meet all past commitments nd 
all future commitments at the new ite 
of contribution for many years to c ae 
Bearing in mind that eventualities ay 
arise in the future which cannot be . re 
seen at the present time, it is impost,bit 
to estimate very accurately when he 
government’s surplus contribution; to 
the fund will become exhausted. On the 
basis of present trends, however it 
would seem reasonable to assume th;, no 
further government contributions wil be 
necessary for at least 12 years. 

• During 1956-57, the new rate of 
contribution which the government has 
agreed to pay will bear about 75 percent 
of the cost of all pensions provided by 
the fund. Based on the experience of re 
cent years, the total cost of pensions dur 
ing the ensuing year will be in the neigh 
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bo irhood of $400,000. Of this amount, the 
go eminent will pay about $300,000 and 
ie; chers’ contributions will bear the re¬ 
in; ining $100,000. During the next 20 
ye rs, the percentage of pension costs 
bo ne by the government will gradually 
fal to about 50 percent by 1976 and level 
off at that rate, and 50 percent of the 
co.‘ t of pensions will then be borne by 
te; filers’ contributions and interest earn¬ 
ing i of the fund. In 1956-57, at the 
pr< sent rate of contribution of 5 percent 
of salary, teachers will contribute at 
lea t $1,500,000 to the fund and, even if 
k assume that this amount will not in¬ 
ert ise in the future, teachers will have 
cor tributed a further $30,000,000 to the 
fui d by 1976. Under these circumstances, 
tht :e would appear to be no danger that 
the fund will encounter any difficulty 
wh itsoever in meeting all of its obliga¬ 
te s during the next 20 years. It is en- 
tir ly probable that the assets of the 


fund will continue to increase substan¬ 
tially during this time and for a fur¬ 
ther indefinite period. 

• School boards which have contrib¬ 
uted almost $1,000,000 to the fund as at 
March 31 of this year are relieved of 
further contributions to the fund. This 
will result in savings which, while not 
of major importance, will nevertheless 
prove most welcome. 

• Teachers will enjoy added security 
and increased benefits which are import¬ 
ant factors in retaining well-qualified and 
efficient personnel in the teaching pro¬ 
fession. Pensions will be calculated at an 
increased rate for all years of pension¬ 
able service after 1952, and teachers who 
at age 65 have not acquired the maxi¬ 
mum of 35 years of pensionable service 
may add up to 3 more years if they 
choose to continue teaching beyond the 
normal retirement age of 65. 


.4 TA Fall Conventions 


Only ATA members should be registered 


I all conventions are professional meet¬ 
ing ; of members of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association. Each convention is organ¬ 
ize! and operated by one or more locals 
of he Association for the professional 
ad\ancement of teachers. Arrangements 
have been made with the Department of 
Ed cation, whereby two days are allowed 
for a convention, one-half day of which 
is set aside for local business meetings, 
and the remainder for discussion of pro¬ 
fessional topics of interest to teachers 
and for the improvement of instruction. 

Section 372 of The School Act, 1952 
makes provision for the attendance of 
teachers, only, at such conventions. 

Only teachers who are members, in 
food standing, of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association are eligible to attend fall 
conventions. This is interpreted to mean 
that registrations may be accepted only 
from those teachers who are members of 
the Association. 

Association policy with regard to pro¬ 


fessional meetings was clarified by the 
1956 Annual General Meeting in the fol¬ 
lowing resolution— 

BE IT RESOLVED, that persons training under 

The Emergency Teacher Training Act be not 

Alberta Teachers’ Association. 

Complications have arisen in certain 
convention areas with respect to attend¬ 
ance of teachers employed in private 
schools and others who are not members 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Association. The 
Executive Council suggests that all con¬ 
vention committees take steps to see that 
attendance at fall conventions is in ac¬ 
cordance with the policy of the Associ¬ 
ation. 

In brief, those attending Alberta 
Teachers’ Association conventions should 
(a) be members of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, and (b) have paid the con¬ 
vention fee or have been invited by the 
convention committee for a specific as¬ 
signment. 
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Convocation , May , 1956 
University of Alberta 



r HE CLARENCE SANSOM MEMORIAL 
SOLD MEDAL IN EDUCATION 
AND THE CLARENCE SANSOM 
SCHOLARSHIP IN EDUCATION 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 




ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF EDUCATION AND 
GRANTED THE SENIOR DIPLOMA 



ro° b r e??^rwS ylor ’ BA - 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 
IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND 
GRANTED THE SENIOR DIPLOMA 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
GRANTED THE SENIOR DIPLOMA 
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AWARDED THE SENIOR DIPLOMA OF 
THE FACULTY OF EDUCATION 






University of Alberta 
EVENING CREDIT PROGRAM 1956-57 

ng made to offer University 
: Calgary, Camrose, Drumhe" 
le Hat, Red Deer, Vegreville. 

ace registration will be required of all students. Registratio 1 
; must be filed with the Registrar, University of Albert;, 
Edmonton, not later than September 10, 1956. Students who fa 1 
to do this will not be admitted to classes. 

Evening Credit Program 

will be available by mid-June. Apply for them now. 

Address all communications to: 

The Director, 

Evening Credit I 








Appendix to Salary Schedules 


To assist teachers, school boards and other interested officials to define, 
interpret and apply terms which are commonly used in salary schedules, 
this revision of the Appendix to Salary Schedules has been drafted. The 
members of the revision committee were: Mrs. F. C. Butterworth, represent¬ 
ing the Alberta School Trustees’ Association; Dr. H. T. Coutts, representing 
the Faculty of Education; F. J. C. Seymour, representing the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association; and D. R. Cameron, registrar of the Department of 
Education. The present form of the appendix, therefore, has been approved 
by the Alberta School Trustees’ Association, the University of Alberta, the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, and the Department of Education. 


3 he following table on years of 
ea her education is suggested as a basis 
lor computing the salaries of teachers. 

I- EARS OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
FOR PURPOSES OF SALARY 
COMPUTATION 

/ !l certificates named hereunder are 
ilb jrta certificates. 

The term “approved” when it relates 
o miversity courses or university de- 
re s, means approved by the University 
if ilberta. 

In Year of Teacher Education 

ln< of the following: 

iunior E Certificate 
. Elementary and Intermediate School 
Certificate 

. First Class Certificate 
Second Class Certificate 
setter of Authority 
Wo Years of Teacher Education 
Ine of the following: 

* Standard E Certificate 

* Standard S Certificate 

Senior Elementary and Intermediate 
Certificate 

•Iunior Certificate for High School 
Elementary and Intermediate Certi¬ 
ficate, or First Class Certificate, and 
one of: 

(a) credit for one year in the Faculty 
of Arts and Science, 


(b) credit for two years in 4-year 
B.Ed. program 

6. Junior E Certificate, and credit for 
one year in the Faculty of Arts and 
Science 

*Under the regulations governing the 
certification of teachers, the holder of 
a permanent First Class Teacher’s Cer¬ 
tificate may exchange this qualification, 
upon application, for a Standard E and 
a Standard S Certificate (with teaching 
privileges extended to Grade XH). 
Teachers who have made this exchange 
and who hold no additional approved 
courses are deemed to have completed 
one year of training. 

Three Years of Teacher Education 
One of the following: 

1. Professional Certificate 

2. High School Certificate 

3. Elementary and Intermediate Certi¬ 
ficate, or First Class Certificate, and 
one of: 

(a) credit for two years in the 
Faculty of Arts and Science, 

or 

(b) credit for three years in the 
4-year B.Ed. program 

4. Junior E Certificate, and credit for 
two years in the Faculty of Arts and 
Science 

Four Years of Teacher Education 

1. An approved bachelor’s degree, and 
a valid Alberta teacher’s certificate, 

or 
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2. An approved Bachelor of Education 
degree 

Five Years of Teacher Education 

1. An approved bachelor’s degree, plus 
four approved graduate courses, and 
a valid Alberta teacher’s certificate, 
or 

2. An approved honours degree, and a 
valid Alberta teacher’s certificate, 
or 

3. Two approved bachelors’ degrees, and 
a valid Alberta teacher’s certificate 

Six Years of Teacher Education 

1. ‘ An approved bachelor’s degree, plus 

eight approved graduate courses, and 
a valid Alberta teacher’s certificate, 
or 

2. An approved honours degree, plus 
four approved graduate courses, and 
a valid Alberta teacher’s certificate, 

3. An approved master’s degree, and a 
valid Alberta teacher’s certificate 

II—SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 
IN ALBERTA 

The summer sessions formerly con¬ 
ducted by the Department of Education 
and the University of Alberta were in¬ 
tegrated in the summer of 1944 to form 
one summer session under the University 
of Alberta. 

1. Department of Education summer 
school courses taken up to and includ¬ 
ing the summer of 1943 were of 960 
minutes’ duration (24 periods of 40 
minutes each). The maximum number 
of courses possible in any summer 
was six. Thus a teacher who took six 
courses spent 96 hours in class. But 
the normal program involved not 
more than four courses or 64 hours; 
for purposes of computing years of 
training, therefore, four courses per 
summer for three years is considered 
the equivalent of one year of train¬ 
ing, i.e., twelve courses for a total of 
192 class hours. 

Caution: The above definition refers 
to credits for salary increments and 
it does not necessarily define credits 
towards a degree. 

2. Department of Education summer 


courses taken before 1935 are nc 
accepted or evaluated for derre 
purposes'by the Faculty of Educai oi 

III—SPECIAL CERTIFICATES 

Junior and Senior Certificates 

1. A Junior Certificate in one sut e< 
does not necessarily represent th 
same number of university t as 
hours as a Junior Certificate in ai 
other subject. The number of < as 
hours required to obtain the vai oi 
types of certificates is outlined in th 
table below: 

Junior Certificates 
(Obtained in years up to and 
including 1943) 
Bookkeeping, Typewriting, 

Shorthand 2 

Music, Dramatics, Art, Physical 
Training 4 

Home Economics and Industrial 
Arts (General Shop) 1 8 

2. The Senior Certificate in each as 
represents double the hours r< pri 
sented above, if obtained in 1943 )r 
previous year. 

3. Courses taken ;n 1944 and subseq en 
years nprmally represent 72 las 
hours each. 

Recommendations 

1. Difference of opinion prevails £ t 
whether allowance should be r ad 
for the possession of a special cert 
ficate and the training involve i 
obtaining it, for example, in phy ica 
education or music, if the teach r i 
not engaged in teaching the su! jec 
concerned. Since there is doubvies 
general teaching value in almos ai 
courses it is recommended that, ui 
less specifically excluded by a sdar 
schedule, allowance be made for al 
training and certification whether o 
not directly related to teaching. 

2. Credit given to a course or course 
cannot reasonably be expected to b 
enjoyed twice or duplicated in coir 
puting increments. A course o 
courses in dramatics, for examplf 
may be counted towards a degree o 
towards a special certificate in drama 
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tics, but it should not be counted for 
both purposes, in terms of salary 
increments. 

/—REQUESTS FOR REPORTS ON 

EDIFICATION AND EVALUATIONS 
FOR DEGREE CREDITS 

. All requests for statements on certi¬ 
fication and Alberta teaching service 
should be sent to the Registrar, De¬ 
partment of Education, Edmonton. 

. All requests for evaluations and state¬ 
ments on degree credits should be 
iirected to the Dean of Education, 
Jniversity of Alberta, Edmonton. 
Teachers are advised to ask for re- 
jorts on professional standing and 
.‘valuations for degree credits, for 
jurposes of salary computation, in 
idvance of August 15. The university 
nd the Department of Education in 
Idmonton have their busiest season 
n September and October when the 
lew academic year is beginning; 
ifficials are unable to deal im¬ 
mediately with hundreds of requests 
or official documents while at the 


same time carrying on their already 
greatly augmented daily duties. 
Similarly, the issuing authorities in 
other provinces and countries require 
time to make out intricate transcripts 
involving considerable research. A 
suggested deadline, therefore, for 
presentation of official documents by 
teachers to school boards is Decem¬ 
ber 15, or, if a teacher is engaged 
during the year, about three months 
after the commencement of teaching 
duties. If a delayed adjustment must 
be made it is a simple matter to do 
this when the third or fourth cheque 
is issued. 

V—EXCHANGE OF CERTIFICATES 

For purposes of comparison, teachers 
and school officials may find the follow¬ 
ing schedule of certificate exchange help¬ 
ful. The holder of a certificate or license 
issued under former regulations may, 
upon application to the Minister of 
Education, exchange it for a new certi¬ 
ficate as indicated in this table. 


Table of Certificate Ratings 


Certificates named in 
former regulations 

Temporary Licence 
Junior Elementary and Intermediate 
School Certificate 
Second Class Certificate 
Elementary and Intermediate 
School Certificate 

Senior Elementary and Intermediate 
School Certificate 
Junior Certificate for the 
High School 
First Class Certificate 


High School Certificate 
Academic Certificate 
First Class Certificate with 
Bachelor’s Degree 


Current equivalent certificates 

Interim Junior E (Grades I-IX) 
Interim Junior E (Grades I-IX) 

Junior E (Grades I-IX) 

Junior E (with teaching privileges 
extended to include Grade X) 
Standard E (Grades I-IX) 

Standard S (Grades IV - XI) 

Standard E and Standard S (with 
teaching privileges extended to 
include Grade XH) 

Professional (Grades I-XH) 
Professional (Grades I-XH) 
Professional (Grades I-XH) 


The holder of a Permanent Second Class Certificate may be granted a 
Junior E Certificate upon the completion of B.Ed. matriculation, or one 
summer session of approved courses, and if recommended by a superin¬ 
tendent of schools. 
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Changes in rates and premiums 


AT A Group Insurance 

F. J. C. SEYMOUR 
Insured teachers should read this 


Local associations participating in the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association Group In¬ 
surance Plan will receive notice of 
changes in hospital benefits and premium 
rates from the underwriter, the Occiden¬ 
tal Life Insurance Company of California. 
Details of the changes are summarized 
in the accompanying notice. 

The company has exercised its right 
under the terms of the master policy 
held in the name of the Alberta Teach¬ 
ers’ Association to change either or 
both of the benefits provided and pre¬ 
miums charged. It has, however, done 
this only after discussion and approval 
of the changes by the Executive Coun¬ 
cil of the Association. 

Excessive claims-premium loss ratio 
in the dependent classification has made 
an increase in that premium necessary. 
However, to offset this increase and to 
place the increased cost where it pro¬ 
perly belongs, the dependent group has 
been divided into two classifications: 
member and one dependent, and mem¬ 
ber and two or more dependents. Form¬ 
erly, all members carrying dependent 
insurance paid $5.50 per month. The 
member and one dependent rate will 
be dropped from $5.50 to $4.50. The 
member and two or more dependents 
rate will increase from $5.50 to $7 
per month. 

Changeover to the new rate has been 
deferred to September 1,1956 to coincide 
with the establishment of new payroll 
lists in school board offices. 

Because, however, of the urgent need 
either to impose immediately the rate 
increase for dependents or to reduce 
benefits, it has been decided, as a “stop¬ 


gap” measure, to reduce only for i 
period June 1, 1956 to August 31, 5 

the benefits payable for dependent i 
dren’s hospitalization. This change i 
outlined in the notice. 

The decision to change hospital b i 
fits from a daily benefit plus additi i 
hospital services to an all-inclusive t 
has been forced by the action of All: fc 
hospitals which, on January 1, 1 i( 
changed to an all-inclusive rate. li 
meant that hospitals no longer b e 
patients for daily ward rate plus ; :1 
tional amounts for hospital serv e 
Consequently, the company can no 1 ij 
er determine exactly what the cost b 
hospital services has been in respe 1 
each claimant and has had to esta! s 
an all-inclusive daily benefit in lie < 
the former coverage. 

The $7.50 daily benefit which beet it 
effective September 1, 1956 rep- < 
both the former $5 daily benefit for 0 
days and the $2.50 daily benefit fo a 
additional 120 days. It also replace? h 
amount formerly allowed for addit « 
hospital charges. A survey of the cl :i 
files indicates clearly that the bul ( 
the claims are for periods of less a 
30 days and in only a very few < a 
does hospitalization extend over ch 
100-day maximum provided. It is though 
consequently, that the new all-incli h 
$7.50 daily benefit for hospitalization i 
provide about the same coverage as wi 
formerly provided. 

The company has agreed to send ne 
pamphlets outlining the coverage to a 
insured teachers and to circularize a 
school boards whose teachers belong t 
the plan. 
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Rate and Benefit Changes 


ATA GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 


Effective June 1, 1956 to August 31, 1956 
HOSPITAL BENEFITS 

ADULTS CHILDREN 

$6 per day $5 per day 

Note—This change replaces former coverage including the 
allowance for other hospital charges. 


Effective September 1, 1956 
HOSPITAL BENEFITS 

An all-inclusive daily hospital benefit of $7.50 
to a maximum of 100 days. 


Premium changes effective September 1, 1956 

Former 

New rate rate 

Member only $2.25 per month $2.25 

Member and one dependent 4.50 per month 5.50 

Member and two or more dependents 7.00 per month 5.50 


June, 1956 
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CHECK-UP TIME! 

Your projection equipment has had a busy year. 

During the summer, have it checked and repaired, if necessary. 
Also check your stock of projection lamps, belts, reels, oil, etc. 

BOOK FILMS NOW! 

To avoid disappointment, may we suggest that you make your film 
reservations now for use next fall. 

Always ready to serve you 

DIVISION OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION, 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 



W. J. Gage and Company Limited announces .... 

WORKING WITH WORDS AND IDEAS 


a workbook to accompany 

WORDS AND IDEAS BOOK 1 

.... Ready for school opening this September 

Approved for use in Alberta schools 

j 

Please order directly from your School Book Branch, Edmonton j 

_ 
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3 ' iet Education 

(Continued from Page 17) 
ediately a national competitive scholar- 
lip program beginning with as many as 
1,( 00 scholarships annually, each cover- 
ig four years of college. Further, this 
10 aid be increased as rapidly as pos- 
bie to a level of 100,000 scholarships a 
la •. To these should be added 20,000 or 
o e graduate fellowships. Trained man¬ 
ner is our most important national re- 
u:ce. Bulganin called Russia’s trained 
a ipower his country’s gold reserve. 

C ur high schools abound with talent 
oi thy of such scholarships. Dael Wolfle, 
lenitive officer, American Association 
ir the Advancement of Science, tells us 
la 150,000 pupils from each high school 
a iuating class who could become aver¬ 
se or better members of most of the 
legalized fields fail to go on to college. 

o professors, salaries 
f residents 

The Soviets have made the life of sci- 
ica and research, of engineering and of 
holarship, one of the best rewarded in 
le entire Union, in terms of salaries and 
e ;tige and of freedom from the harsh- 
ealities of Soviet life. The average 
o lessor in the USSR earns perhaps 10 
nss what an ordinary Russian worker 
it.;. Outstanding professors earn the 
luivalent of the annual salary of an 
marican industrial-corporation presid¬ 


es incentives for teachers 

And this brings me to our second edu- 
itional need. Without delay, and on a 
>ld scale, we must develop new incen- 
»es for teachers. 

In the development of new and far 
gger incentives for talented teachers, I 
ar we must again turn to the federal 
ivernment for leadership. Some five or 
) years hence, several billion dollars an- 
nally will have to be found to add to 
achers’ salaries. 

This program to stimulate our present 
achers and to attract new ones should 
6 launched at once on a scale into the 
Jndreds of millions, allocated through 
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state departments of education to com¬ 
munities which undertake to attract and 
keep promising teachers. 

Compress education 

Finally, we need to re-examine our 
teaching methods and our institutional 
setups. We must begin now to cut down 
in many areas the waste in our system. 
While we raise teachers’ salaries, can we 
lengthen the school year? And can we 
learn how to compress some of the years 
enroute to the doctoral degree by cutting 
down waste time? 

Establish technical academies 

Let us also study the creation of new 
kinds of institutions as they may be 
needed. A few months ago I suggested 
that our government create technical- 
assistance academies, equal in status to 
the United States Military, Naval, and 
Air Force Academies, to educate picked 
young men and women for service over¬ 
seas as technical specialists. I empha¬ 
sized that such academies—and I apply 
this to all technical or scientific educa¬ 
tion in our country—should have a curri¬ 
culum with a strong infusion of the lib¬ 
eral arts, so that our young engineers 
and scientists can better serve their 
country overseas. 

Adult education 

One vast reservoir of talent consists of 
our entire present labour force, those 
whose education stopped when they left 
school. Can we not launch a national re¬ 
vival for citizen participation in edu¬ 
cation at all ages? I think we can, and 
this is a great challenge to our universi¬ 
ties. 

In conclusion, may I stress that our 
best overall opportunity for doing a bet¬ 
ter educational job than the USSR con¬ 
tinues to lie in educating whole men. 
This must and will remain our goal 
rather than the Soviet prototype of the 
narrowly-trained specialist, technician, 
or functionary. 

No cost too high 

Many of you, I know, may question 
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whether the United States can afford the 


d our nation of its destiny. 


Quod Erat Demonstrandum 

(Continued from Page 10) 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics, Profes¬ 
sor Howard Fehr of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, stated that “The 
student of mathematics rediscovers what 
his predecessors have created. He learns 
to ask meaningful questions, he makes 
hypotheses, and he subjects them to logi¬ 
cal procedures for proof or disproof”. Is 
he here describing the intellectual activi¬ 
ties in the usual demonstrative geometry 
classroom, or is this a description of 
what such activities should be? In either 
case, let us so organize our teaching as to 
make our practices consistent with this 
inviting picture of mathematics educa¬ 
tion at its best. 

If the preceding proposal concerning 
the use of the term “hypothesis” is to be 
translated into practice, the generalized 
statement of the proposition under in¬ 
vestigation must be deferred until the 
tentative hypothesis suggested by the 
given or assumed data has been checked 
to determine whether or not it is a valid 
conclusion. Such a check may establish 
the validity of the hypothesis, or it may 
lead to its rejection. Once the hypothesis 
has been established the generalized 
proposition can then be stated and be¬ 
come a source of further hypotheses for 
investigation. 

Under the guidance of skilful teachers 
I have seen this process bring vitality 
and meaning to the demonstrative geom¬ 
etry classroom. I have watched students 
as they eagerly investigated the relation 
of an inscribed angle to its correspond¬ 
ing arc, and I have recognized the rising 
tempo of excitement as the data seemed 
to suggest a reasonable hypothesis to be 


tested in the crucible of deductive pr 


1 of the i 




5 leading to 
ion, and the 
gram in each case was a symbol foi 
such diagrams. The “inscribed angle 
one side a diameter” was any such a 
inscribed in any circle, and the lim 
characteristics of the diagram in eac 
the other two cases were similarly 
ognized. This is reflected in the fol 
ing generalized propositions, copier 
rectly from the notebook of a stu 
who stated them after he had che 


«S.S s s®‘H£S3£ : ■ 
BsaiiiksS; i 
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Following the statement of these t 
propositions, the author of this note 
proceeds to say— 


'S&’SSSSE? 


Such a procedure really guide? t 
student to discovery, and the intelle ti 
glow resulting from such a proce $ 
just as powerful today as it was i t 
days of Archimedes. 

I am resigned to the fact that ti 
article will do little to change the t ai 
ing procedures of those who rea l 
Habits are not so easily modified. lo 
ever, if but one reader is stimulat d 
analyze and evaluate his own pra<iic 
in teaching demonstrative geometry i 
great debt to Agnes Murphy will ha 
been paid. Quod erat investigandurn. 
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i naval tactic much utilized in civilian 
Uf i is the smoke screen. It is, of course, 
a strategic device to hide a vulnerable 
taiget and remove it from an embarras- 
sir g position. Proper examination of the 
teicher shortage is often fogged by the 
question: Are teachers professional per¬ 
sonnel or trade unionists? 

luring the past year a series of public 
mtetings has been organized by the citi- 
zei s of this province to analyze and make 
re< ommendations concerning the teacher 
shortage. To relieve some of the pres- 
siues created by the conclusions reached 
in these meetings, the old bugbear of 
trade union or profession has been used 
by some to confuse the issue. 

There are no definite criteria as to 
what constitutes a profession. It cannot 
be defined in terms of university or non- 
university education. One can, for ex¬ 
ample, become a professional engineer 
without attending university. Neither 
tan it be defined in terms of professional 
Sees as opposed to collective agreements. 
The doctors in Britain bargain with the 
government, and indeed many accepted 
Professional groups are compelled to 
aegotiate. On the other hand, master 


craftsmen set their own fees and then 
negotiate with their employees. 

Professional status is actually a meas¬ 
ure of public regard and respect. When 
it is generally accepted that a certain 
function of society is important and that 
the skills required are complex and in¬ 
tellectual, then society regards that par¬ 
ticular vocation as a profession. This 
does not happen overnight. It would be 
impossible to tell when, for example, the 
transition from the trade of barber to the 
profession of medicine took place. 

The inference is, of course, that if we 
were a profession we would accept mas¬ 
ter and servant status, renounce nego¬ 
tiating, and accept what the master con¬ 
siders to be a fair remuneration. This is 
sheer nonsense; when one has legal work 
done, an operation performed, or archi¬ 
tectural plans drawn, the client does not 
offer what he considers to be a proper 
fee. 

It is quite obvious in a democratic so¬ 
ciety that education cannot be placed on 
a fee basis. In more ancient times, it was 
general for professional educationists to 
do this, but the modern world cannot 
function on the basis of only a few of its 
wealthier members having an education. 
Imagine the consternation and confusion 
created if there were a fixed payment 
for learning to read a grade four reader 
or solving quadratic equations! 

It may be that there are inadequately 
educated teachers; it may be that we, 
like other professions, have incompetent 
members, but those difficulties arise 
from the shortage of teachers inhibiting 
the process of selectivity by school 
boards. Boards still exercise the right of 
staffing, and teachers are not imposed 
upon them as civil servants by a remote 
authority. 

The medieval scholastic debate of pro¬ 
fessionalism versus unionism beclouds 
the critical need of providing profession¬ 
ally trained teachers for Canadian school 
children. All fronts of society are far 
more interested in staffing our schools 
with professional teachers than in smoke 
screening fumbling and inept teacher 
education and certification. 


June, 1956 
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Last summer I had the privilege of 
serving with one of a number of United 
Church Youth Caravan teams visiting in 
rural areas of Alberta. Each team of 
three young people conducted church 
vacation schools, organized youth rallies, 
and visited community homes on behalf 
of the church. It was a wonderful holiday 
as well as a real experience in service. 
The young people volunteered to serve 
for a minimum of one week during July 
or August, whenever holidays permitted. 
A weekend of special training was pro¬ 
vided for the work ahead. 

This is a summer experience that I 
would recommend to all young teachers, 
and I hope that some who read this letter 
will be interested sufficiently to contact 
me for further information. 

Yours truly 

BETH REID (Convener) 

United Church Youth Caravans 
11423 - 89 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


AT A Golf Tournament f 

Do you think you can play go' ? k 

A men’s ATA golf tournament \dl 
be held at the Mayfair Golf and Coui tr , 
Club, Edmonton, on July 23, 1956. ^ 

The tournament has been approver b ^ 
the Executive Council of the Alb. rt 
Teachers’ Association and is under th M 
direction of a committee with W. G Or 
Montgomery as acting president, Eri C . 
Ansley, acting vice-president, and J M 
McCallum, acting secretary-treasi. ei 
The entrance fee will be $5 wlicl 
will cover green fees, a dinner in th 
evening, and incidentals. A numbe o 
prizes will be offered and teeing-off t m 
for 18 holes, with the Calloway hr idi ‘ 
cap system, will be 10:30 a.m. 

If you wish to enter this tournament 
send your name to Joe McCallum, 1C 45 
133 Street, Edmonton, by June 2t i 
possible, and not later than July 1C ^ 
For this year, post-entries will be ac 
cepted, but it will help the commi te 
if the approximate number of enr ie * 
is known by the end of June. 


YOUNG TEACHERS WANTED! Sr 

to go caravaning in rural areas of Alt :rt , 
with United Church young people di inj 
the summer months — no remui en 
tion, but a real experience in service. 

For further information contact— 
Christian Education Office, 

Alberta College, Edmonton. 

-Mi 

Pu 
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Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Ltd. 

Jewellers and Silversmiths 

School and Class Pins and Rings 

Calgary Edmonton 

CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 












Consultants, Banff 
A TA Conference 

'he eighth Banff Alberta Teachers’ 
;ociation Conference will be held at 
the Banff School of Fine Arts, August 20- 
1956. 

>erta Teachers' Association 
Or ganization 
rank J. Edwards 

President, 1954-55 
Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Edmonton, Alberta 

rriculum Making 
. George Bayly 

Assistant Superintendent in charge 
of Elementary Education 
Edmonton Public School Board 
Edmonton, Alberta 

Ecucational Publicity and 
Piblic Relations 
i)r. Stewart Harral 

Director of Public Relations Studies 
The University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 

Group Dynamics 
! obert T. Weltzien 

Acting Director 

Department of Guidance Services 
Seattle Public Schools 
Seattle, Washington 


Mberta Teachers' Association 
Publications 
T. Peterson 

Associate Professor 
School of Journalism and 
Communications 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


Carnegie Corporation Grants 

(Continued from Page 18) 

Home and School Associations Incorpora¬ 
ted; and Dr. H. E. Smith, former dean of 
the Faculty of Education. 


The research organization is concerned 
with educational research in the elemen¬ 
tary and secondary schools and at the 
university level. The Carnegie grant may 
be expected to stimulate and extend the 
present research program and increase 
the effectiveness of its publications. It 
is hoped that The Alberta Journal of 
Educational Research can be enlarged, 
and that it will be possible to publish a 
quarterly Research Newsletter, and the 
occasional research monograph. Professor 
H. T. Coutts, dean of the Faculty of 
Education, is of the opinion that the 
Carnegie grant will advance the cause of 
educational research in the province by 
ten years. 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE ATA 
MAGAZINE! 


FIELD, HINDMAN, FIELD 
and OWEN 

Barristers and Solicitors 

Solicitors for the Alberta Teachers’ 

516 McLeod Bldg. Phone 48061 

Edmonton, Alberta 


BUTCHART AND HOWE 
OPTOMETRISTS 

Woodward Stores (Edmonton) Limited 

Second Floor East 
Telephone 40151 

78 Shoppers’ Park Westmount 

Telephone 552868 


DELOITTE, PIENDER, 
HASKINS & SELLS 

Patriquin, Duncan, McClary, 
McClary & Company 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 

Telephone 48225 
—South Edmonton Office— 

Telephone 390853 
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Andrew Sublocai 

The teachers of the sublocal held their 
regular meeting on May 11. The coming 
festival was discussed thoroughly follow¬ 
ing a report by Leo Kerchinsky. Guid¬ 
ance booklets purchased by the sublocal 
were distributed for inspection by the 
teachers. M. Topolnisky reported on the 
progress of salary negotiations and out¬ 
lined some of the schedules completed in 
other divisions. Information sheets re¬ 
garding proper fire drill procedures were 
handed out to the teachers. 

Benalto Sublocal 

At the sublocal meeting on May 16 in 
the Benalto School, arrangements were 
completed for the sublocal, track meet 
and ball tournament on May 18 at the 
Benalto fairgrounds. Mrs. J. I. Church of 
Dickson was guest speaker, and her talk 
on the teachers’ pension plan was inter¬ 
esting and informative. 

Calgary Rural Sublocal 

The final meeting of the sublocal for 
the year was held at the new Conrich 
School on May 24 and took the form of a 
potluck supper to which each member 
was invited to bring a guest. An inspec¬ 
tion of the new building followed. Pres¬ 
ident F. C. Toews presided at the busi¬ 
ness session, at which the teachers dis¬ 
cussed the central trackmeet and the 
Banff Conference. The first meeting of 
the next school term will be held on Sep¬ 
tember 27 at’the Springbank School. 

Calgary Suburban Local 

The regular local meeting was held in 
the Manning Egleston auditorium on 
April 26, with Vice-president Mrs. N. 
Boos in the chair. Mrs. Boos gave a brief 


report on the Annual General Meeting 
A $200 scholarship for an educati n 
student who graduated from a juni >r 
high school in the district has been es¬ 
tablished by the local. The scholars!) p 
will be paid in two equal instalments, it 
the beginning of the first year and it 
the end of the second. 


Chipman Sublocal 

Harry Shavchook presided at the reg¬ 
ular meeting held on May 11 at the Ch > 
man School. Teachers were present fre a 
St. Michael, Ross Creek, and Silver LaS e, 
and there was a 100 percent attendant 
of the Chipman staff. Special guests we e 
Michael Cholak, chairman, and Marsl il 
Woycenko, secretary-treasurer, of t ;e 
Lamont School Division. Mr. Woycen :o 
gave a detailed report on the proper w ly 
of filling out school register forms- a d 
spoke of the importance of having co n- 
plete and accurate register returns n 
order to get a full school grant from 1 le 
Department of Education. Mr. Cho k 
spoke on the county system and a:;o 
reviewed the development of centrali a- 
tion in the Lamont School Division. I is 
talk was well received. 

Edgerton Sublocal 


A meeting of the sublocal was held n 
April 26, at which nine teachers wt e 
present. J. Ronjom presided. The ent e 
meeting was given over to the discuss) >n 
of the annual track meet. The d; te 
agreed upon was May 25 and, if a post¬ 
ponement should be necessary, the m et 
will be held one week later, on June 1. 
Invitations were extended to Chauvn, 
Chauvin Separate, and Ribstone Schools. 
Arrangements considered in detail n- 
cluded a parade preceding the sports 
events, the organization of events and 
specific assignments to teachers, individ¬ 
ual trophies and prizes, selection of par¬ 
ticipants, methods of scoring, and the 
awarding of the annual trophy to the 
winning school. 



i 


iej 



Edmonton Separate Local 

The following new officers were elec¬ 
ted at a recent meeting of the local: A. 
M. Arbeau, president; Marie Meyer, vice- 
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resident; Rita McGillivray, secretary; 
n ml Ed. Christie, treasurer. Councillors 
,r re Patricia McConway, N. Campbell, V. 
s ' liederichs, H. MacDonald, F. O’Dwyer, 
P nd P. Wacowich. Mr. Campbell is also 
^ hiirman of the salary negotiating com- 
ii’ tee. 

■v insburg-Wildwood Sublocal 

The teachers of the sublocal were in- 
itod to the meeting of the Wildwood 
to ne and School Association held in the 
cl ool on May 8. Guest speaker was A. 
ie >rge Bayly, assistant superintendent 
f lementary education, Edmonton Pub¬ 
ic School Board, who spoke on the teach- 
ng of reading. By using a series of signs 
or the letters of the alphabet, Mr. Bayly 
(a able to prove to the audience the 
al le of teaching reading by modern 
ne hods. Proceeding from a reading vo- 
afulary of a few words such as would 
ie used in a pre-primer, he showed how 
he phonetic treatment would be devel- 
p< d gradually. In the sublocal business 
ne rting which followed, the teachers dis¬ 
used the track meet and salaries. 

Snnde Prairie Sublocal 

Mrs. J. O’Brien reported on the Annual 
Jeneral Meeting of the Alberta Teach- 
irs Association when the regular meet- 
ng of the sublocal was held on April 13 
n the Grande Prairie High School. Dis- 
tussion also took place regarding the 
teachers’ pension fund. 

rma Sublocal 

The sublocal’s regular meeting was 
held on April 23 at the Irma School. The 
•resident announced that the spring 
tally would be held in the Denwood 
icbool, Wainwright, on May 26 and that 
i teachers’ institute is to be held at 
Wainwright on May 9. The main topic of 
iiseussion was the games meet which will 
be organized in two groups. There will be 
faces to include all grades up to five, if 
those participating are not playing ball. A 
definite date for the meet will be set in 
he near future. An interesting report 
>n the Annual General Meeting was 
liven by D. H. Gunn. 


Calgary School Board 
Requires Teachers 

Applications are now being 
received for the 1956-57 school 
year. Positions at every level 
will be available, including 
specialists in unit shop, com¬ 
mercial and physical educa¬ 
tion. 

Application forms may be 
obtained from 

R. WARREN, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
c/o McDougall School, 
Calgary, Alberta. 


Accommodation for 
Summer School Students 

UNITED CHURCH COLLEGE 
RESIDENCE 

on the University Campus 

49 single rooms 52 double rooms 

Also board and room accommoda¬ 
tion available for rural grade and 
high school touring groups, and 
others, during May and June. 

Write today 

ST. STEPHEN'S COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
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Medicine Hat Local 

Thirteen teachers were in attendan?< 
at the regnlar monthly meeting of t ie 
local on April 21. S. McCormick presid ;d 
in the absence of President W. R. Klim k 
Letters approving the local’s support of 
the continuance of University of Albe: ta 
evening classes in Medicine Hat were 
read from L. A. Walker, G. C. Pattern n, 
A. T. Shand, and Dr. Cameron. G. G< b 
hard gave a report on the salary ne,so 
tiating committee’s meeting with t ie 
board on April 13, and J. E. Leismeis ar 
reported on the Annual General Meetii g. 

Olds Local 

A large number of teachers were pr :s 
ent at the regular meeting of the local in 
March, at which Basil Dean, publisher of 
The Calgary Herald spoke on the top ic, 
“A Layman’s View of Education”. 

The April meeting took the form o a 
banquet in the Didsbury High Sch ol 
auditorium. Nearly 150 teachers tid 
friends sat down to a delicious meal pre¬ 
pared by the Home and School Assoiia 
tion. Local artists provided a short n- 
tertainment, and Dr. H. E. Smith, retii ed 
dean of the Faculty of Education, g;ve 
an interesting after-dinner address. 

Smoky Lake, Warspite, 
Waskatenau Sublocal 

Teachers of the sublocal attended he 
institute held at Smoky Lake on April 12 
and 13, at which Dr. G. L. Mowat End 
Dr. J. W. Chalmers were consultai ts. 
The main topic of discussion was an ex¬ 
amination of the methods by which 
standards of English could be improved. 
Several interesting suggestions grew nut 
of the discussions and included a greater 
emphasis on reading, the establishment 
of larger libraries, emphasis by teachers 
on correct English, and an examination 
of specific weaknesses in each class and 
appropriate stress on these phases of the 
subject by the teacher. Marshall Gran- 
dish reported on the Annual General 
Meeting, to which he was a delegate. 

Spirit River-Rycroft Sublocal 

Liability insurance and the divisional 
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trick meet were discussed by the teach- 
ri eis at the regular meeting in Rycroft on 
le Miy 16. It was decided to present a 
1( tnphy to the top athlete in the sublocal 
k area. Interesting reports were given by 
Q l Si iter Barton who spoke on Alberta 
jj Tochers’ Association services such as 
r( the Banff Conference and the ATA Li- 
n biary, and by B. B. Russell who dealt 
j, w th contracts, terminations, and dis- 
m ssals. 


Si any Plain Local 


2 

id 


4 regular meeting of the local was 
htld on May 12 at which nine members 
wi re present. Nominations for the 
B; nff Conference were invited from sub- 
lo :al groups. It was moved that only one 
delegate, to the general course, be ap- 
pc inted to attend this year’s Conference. 
Pi esident W. M. Bell reported on several 
important matters discussed at the An- 
ni al General Meeting including amend¬ 
ments to The School Act, 1952 and to The 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act. The 
lo :al went on record as being opposed to 
ary pupil insurance scheme being soli- 
ci ed through the divisional office and 
ul imately through the schools. 

The final gathering of the local for this 
year took the form of a luncheon meet¬ 
ing on June 2. H. McCall, chairman of 
the salary negotiating committee, re¬ 
ported that there has been no further 
meeting with the board and the matter 
of salaries is not settled. There was some 
discussion regarding sublocal programs 
and how more successful meetings might 
be developed. During the year the Duf- 
field Sublocal carried out a reading pro¬ 
gram which stimulated much teacher in¬ 
terest. Mrs. M. F. Harris was elected as 
delegate to the Banff Conference. C. A. 
Cromie was appointed to audit the local’s 


accounts. 

The attendance at all local meetings 
1 this year was satisfactory and coopera- 
ie tion from the members was instrumental 
n ' in speeding up business proceedings. 


Taber Local 

The executive committee of the local 
met in Taber on May 1. Expense accounts 
of delegates who attended the Emergent 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 
SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 2357 

requires teachers for Grades 5, 6, 7, 
and 8; vice-principal in Grades 4 to 6 
Section; high school teachers, prefer¬ 
ably qualified in guidance work or 
girls’ physical education. 

Basic salaries: elementary — $2,350; 
intermediate — $2,450; high school — 
$2,550; degree — $1,000; increments. 
Please send applications stating quali¬ 
fications to— 

Miss Norine Sheehan 
Secretary-T reasurer 
Box 3328 

Grande Prairie, Alberta 


W. J. STEEL—FJorist 

Specialists in Fine Flowers and their 
Arrangement 

Store: Elks Bldg., 116 - 7 Ave. W. 
CALGARY 

Store Ph. 22612 Night Ph. 30803 



S. ALWYN 
BARTLETT 

George A. Bartlett 

OPTOMETRISTS 

116 - 8th Ave. East, Upstairs 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 

Phone 22684 
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General Meeting in Edmonton and the 
Annual General Meeting in Calgary were 
discussed. In view of the numerous ac¬ 
tivities planned for the remainder of the 
school term, it was decided that no fur¬ 
ther local meeting would be held. Plans 
were made, however, for the attendance 
of eight representatives at a meeting to 
discuss pension problems to be held in 
Lethbridge towards the end of May. The 
representatives were selected from dif¬ 
ferent sections of the area so that they 
can contact other teachers of the division 
following the Lethbridge meeting. It was 
agreed that a meeting should be ar¬ 
ranged early in the fall term to welcome 
new teachers and to deal with topics of 
concern to both old and new staff. 

Vauxhall Sublocal 

At the final meeting of the sublocal for 
this term, tribute was paid to C. D. Kelly, 
vice-principal of the Vauxhall School. 
Mr. Kelly is retiring in June after teach¬ 
ing in Alberta for 43 years. For the past 
nine years he has served as vice-prin¬ 
cipal at Vauxhall. For 21 years Mr. Kelly 
was principal at Mundare. The inspira¬ 
tion and guidance given by Mr. Kelly 
will live on through his many former 
pupils and the many teachers who have 
come to know and respect the high ideals 


WRITE FOR CHILDREN — Learn to 
write and sell children’s stories, articles, 
and verses. Air-mail training by ex¬ 
children’s magazine editor established as 
a literary tutor in 1938. Free booklet. 

CHILDREN'S FEATURES (ATM), 

83 Bridge Street, Manchester 3, England 


LACOMBE SCHOOL DIVISION 

requires teachers at the Junior High 
and High School level, also special¬ 
ists for Grade One. 

Salary range from $2,200 to $6,650. 
Address applications to — 

ED. TODD 
Secretary-T reasurer 
Lacombe School Division No. 56 
Lacombe, Alberta 


of teaching by which he has lived ; n 
taught. Teachers present represented h 
Vauxhall, L. B. Thompson, Enchant, in 
Hays Schools. H. B. Myers, R. I 
McIntosh, and Miss S. MacLaine of Ta >e 
also attended. 

Vulcan Local 

The local had an interesting meei n 
on April 25 at Brant at which 37 te, cl 
ers were present. F. Burchak, chain a 
of the conference committee, repo; e 
that the new salary schedule had t -e 
signed by the local school commit e( 
The liability insurance policy of ch 
County of Vulcan was found to be ii 
adequate as far as protecting teacl ei 
in case of liability arising out of ; cc 
dents either on the school premise; o 
while supervising any school acth it; 
The matter is to be brought to the at ei 
tion of the school committee. E. Mi lo 
gave a full and interesting report of ch 
Annual General Meeting. A public i 4; 
tions committee consisting of Mrs. I 
Edwards, chairman, Mrs. Ann Stebb nj 
and Bruce Palk was set up. 

The May meeting of the local was 1 el 
in the High School at Champion. R; p 
McCall of Acme was the guest spec ire 
and gave a comprehensive and enligh en 
ing talk on pension problems and th 
teachers’ retirement fund. His add es 
was followed by a question per o< 
Marjorie Reath was elected as the loci 
delegate to the Banff Conference. 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE AT, 
MAGAZINE! 
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Secretary’s 


Western Conference of Teacher Educators 

This year’s conference was held in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Hay 17, 18, and 19. The Alberta representatives were: S. A. Earl, W. E. 
Frame, B. Y. Card, A. L. Doucette, S. A. Lindstedt, J. G. Woodsworth, 
II. J. M. Ross, and Eric C. Ansley. 

Each province was given one session in which to outline its system 
of teacher education, with particular reference to entrance require- 
nents, certification, and the integration of faculties of education, 
teachers’ colleges, and normal schools. In brief, British Columbia and 
, Jberta now have all teacher education under a faculty of education 
ii the university. Saskatchewan has a college of education in the uni¬ 
versity and teachers’ colleges at other centres. Manitoba still has a 
college of education for high school teachers and normal schools for 
elementary teachers. 

I do not think any province has solved the problems of how to 
iitegrate professional education for elementary and secondary teach¬ 
ers and how to provide for adequate observation and practice teaching. 
i Jberta and Manitoba still have the problem of low standards for en¬ 
trance to teacher education programs and “emergency” programs. 
Perhaps the main problem is to persuade one of the governments to 
establish two years of teacher education for minimum certification 
before allowing a teacher to practice. It was generally agreed that 
there should be more emphasis placed on the retention of teachers 
;nd high school students than on the so-called recruitment campaigns. 



Meetings 

The following meetings have been held during the last month — 
Faculty of Education Council, May 8; Board of Teacher Education and 
Certification, May 29; Faculty Committee on Educational Research, 
May 30; CEA-Kellogg Provincial Advisory Committee, June 4; Advisory 
Committee, Leadership Course for Principals, June 11; and Board of 
Administrators, Teachers’ Retirement Fund, June 11. 

The Scholarship and Loan Committee of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association met on May 31 and awarded five scholarships and approved 
one loan. 

The Executive Council of the Association met on June 1 and 2 
with all members present. The executive dealt with resolutions passed 






by the Annual General Meeting, reports of the Banff ATA Conference 
fall conventions, salary negotiations, and the Finance Committee 
amendments to local constitutions, and appointments to committee 


Canadian School Trustees' Association Brief 


I have received a copy of a brief prepared by the Canadian Scho< 1 
Trustees’ Association for presentation to Prime Minister St. Lauren;. 
A note on the cover says—“Unfortunately the Prime Minister refuse! 
to hear the delegation appointed to present the Brief. The Canadia 1 
School Trustees’ Association has therefore decided to publish th s 
, Brief in the interests of Canadian education.” 


Teachers who have been dismissed 


Please contact the office at once if you have received notice of 
termination of contract or a request to resign. Please write immediate y 
if you have been notified that your contract is terminated under tie 
probationary period clause. 


Men's Golf Tournament 


The Alberta Teachers’ Association is sponsoring its first golf tou - 
nament—a one-day tournament for men to be held in Edmonton t 
the Mayfair Golf and Country Club on July 23, which is during tie 
summer school period and immediately after examination marking 
The Mayfair Golf and Country Club is considered to be one of Alberti s 
better golf courses. After the banquet in the evening, a business met t- 
ing will be held to discuss future plans. The tournament is self-support¬ 
ing and is not being subsidized by the Association. If this year’s tourna¬ 
ment is successful, it will likely become an annual event. 

To the teachers who are retiring this June —I want to take this 
opportunity, through the secretary’s diary, to wish teachers who are 
retiring this June many years of good health in which to enjoy their 
well-deserved leisure. I hope your interest in the Association will con¬ 
tinue. If there is any way in which we can be of assistance to you, please 
write. Also, The ATA Magazine is sent to all life members, and it will 
be appreciated if you will let me know if it does not arrive regularly. 

To the teachers who will be reporting for duty in September — 

a pleasant vacation, and/or success at summer school. 
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